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Reading and 3 Wrielg ng. 
ENG HH 


| | The Chief Principles and Rules of Pro- 
nouncing our Mot her- Tongue, both in 
II Proſe and Verſe; with a Variety of 
Inſtructions for True Spelling. 


1 Written at firſt for Private Uſe, and now 
| Publiſhed for the Benefit of all Perſons 
who defire a better Acquaintance WIE | 
their Native Language: - 1 


"By L WarTs. P32; 


Euere quid 5 ſua qui cernacula neſcit? | 


Enghihed thus OL 
Let all the Foreign Tongues alone, 
_ Till you can ſpell and read your own. 
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mh Honoured Young F RIENDSS 


HEN it pleaſed God 
to afford me the firſt 


7 


Degrees of Releaſe from a 
1 and . Weakneſe : 
A J 5 


Iv Dy DICAT ION. 
I thought myſelf bound to 
make my beſt Ackn owledg- 
ment of chat uncommon Ge- 
gneroſity and Kindneſs of your 
|. honoured Parents, by which 
E TI was firſt invited into your 
Family, and my Health be- 
gan to be reſtored Nor 


1 


could I do any thing more 
grateful to them, nor more 
pleaſing ro myſelf, than to 
offer my Aſſiſtance in ſome 

part of your Education, while 

1 was uncapable of more 
BY publick Work. SE 


+ 
a 
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Ü began therefore at the firſt 
Principles of Learning, that I 

E - might have Opportunityto cor- 
| rec any leder Miſtakes of you 
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youngeſt Tears, and to perfect _ 
your Knowledge of our Mo- 
ther-Tongue : For this pur- 


— 
. 


ole, when I found no Spei- 
1 ſufficient to anſwer 


my Deſigns, I wrote many 
of theſe Directions; but my 
Health was ſo imperfect, that 
I was not able, at that time, 
to tranſcribe and finiſh this 


little Book, which was deſign- 
ed for you. 8 fs 


Thus it lay by neglected = 


ſome Years, till a Charity- 


School aroſe at. Cheſthunt «M0 - 
Herifordſhire, raiſed. and fup- 


ported by the diffuſive Good- . | 
neſs of your Family, in con- 
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bourhood. Then was 
. and even 

0 put the laſt 


wt 


fe. 
provoked 
to this 
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tion of che Childr 
| taught there; tho I 
4 Aj 2 fels it has g 
4 my Reviews of it, to a much 


1 lat er fize than 2 1 Ever inten- 
r 


* 
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But, Ladies, I take the free- 
1 dom to make you my ſole 

Putroneſſes in this Affair; for 

I ſcarce know any thing elſe 
chat can effecually end 
L- D me, for 1 out ſo many 
_ Hours in theſe Rudiments of 


ful in leſſer *. 
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Wort fot che better Inſtrac; | 
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„but a Deſire to be 
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© D#vieprion. . Wil 
___ while Fam cut off from grea 
ter; and the Duty of "Gratis 
tude to an excellent Houſe © 
bold, where fo many fears 
of my Affliction have been 
attended wich ſo ich a Va- | 
- riety of Conyeniences and e- 
nefits: And now I ask your - 
leave to offer it to the Public. 
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[May the valuable Liyes of 
Hnoured Lady, be prolongd as 


| Bleſſings to the World; while 


dhe Kindneſ they have ſhown 
me, 1s ſignally ali plentifully I 
J| rewarded from Heaven with 4 
1! Bleflings on all your Heads 
And may the little ſhare I haye, 
had in aſſiſting your Er — 
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viii DEDICATION. 1 
. be improved, by Divine Pr O- | 
vidence and Grace, to your 
Temporal and Everlaſting 
Welfare. So prays 
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F R EFAC E. 


HE | Reader 2 briefly informed ; 
0}: Y in he Tirle-Page, e „ ud 
SY general Deſign of this little 


Book, and who are the Perſons that may 


hope to- profit by it. The Dedication 
ujficiently acquaints him with the Occa- 


fon of this Compoſure: And jince Cuſtum 


has taught the World to 3 a Word 
or N 7 Mr; in the firſt Leaves of 
4 Book, it ſhall be the Bujineſs of the © 


| Preface to offer a few things which 


relate to the Methods of teaching to 
read and write Englith, aud to declare 
a little more particularly, what may be 
expeBted from tis * : By 2 
„ 


g 1 a 


10 J••T © 
F My learned Friends will eaſily forgive 
me, that I did not-write for them, win 
are fitter to be my Inſtructors, in a Sci- 
exce Thich has never been my profeſt 
Bufneſs : I expect rather they will re. 
Prove me for "deſcending from nobler | 
Studies, to employ my Thoughts on ſo 
mean a Subject. Now, if I had a mind 
to flatter my Ambition, I would call in 
ſeveral Great Names to anſwer for me. 
* Shall thoſe renowned. Divines and Ma- 
= nn, Babe Wilkins, and Dr. 
I Wallis; ſpall Hen, that nobleſt of 
Poe, and Ray, that pious Philoſopher, 
uh tbemſelves in Grammars, and Dictio- 
| naries, and Nomenclatures, and employ 
their Meditations on Words and Sylla- 
 bles, and that without ſinking their 
Character? Then ſurely I may tread in 
their Steps, and imitate ſuch Patterns, 
Ba! wil content myſelf with a much 
lainer Apology, and confeſs to the World 
that I think nothing of this nature too 
mean for me to la) gu u few Weeks of 
; my. Life upon, for the Service of a Fa- 
RG TOs Ee,” 0. SSOOTy- 
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The PREFACE. + 
Grammars and Spelling-Books, for 
this Service, I found none of them per. 
| fetly anſwer my Deſign; that ts, to 
lead Engliſh Readers into an eaſy ac 
mguaintance with their Mat her- Tongue, 
doit hout conſtraining them to acquire the 
| Knowledge of other Languages. And 
tho I did not ſet myſelf at firſt to write 
theſe Directions for the Publick, yet, 
ſiuce they are written, ſurely I may f. 
fer them to the World without Offence. | 
"Tis not my Ambition, by this Compo. 
ſure, to ſupplant the Primer, or the 
 Spelling-Book. ''This Book was nat 
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written to ſtand in their ſtead; jet 
ſince it lies naturally in my way, I will 1 
venture to ſpeak my Sentiments conte 
ning the beſt way of compoſing them. | 


Ii the Cuſiom of common Spelling- 
Books, ix the firſt Part of them, after 
the Letters, to join Conſonants and 
Vwels together in various Forms; then 
to make Tables of common Words, of 
one, two, three, and more Syilables : 
After theſe, they place Catalogues of 
Proper Names, dividing them all into 
their diſtinet Syllables ; and I think this 
Method is happily and judicicuſſy) mw 
OT 20 „ Wo 
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Ki The PREFACE. 
trived for the Eaſe of the Teacher, aud 

the Profet of the Learner. 

l this Part, all the Words ſhould be 

ravged- in diſtinet Tables, according to 
_ therr Accents an the Fiſt, ſecond, or fol- 
laing Syllatles; and the Conſonauts 
obich are pronounced. dauble, ſhould have 
2 daul le Accent upon them, as Mr. 
Dyche has contrived, and Mr. Munday 
bas fiace improved. * 
At the End of this firſt Part of the 
| Book, "three or Pages world be 
ſufficient aft * to tel the young Scholars 
briefly, which. are Nowels, which are 
Contonants, which: are \Diphthongs ; 
aud to teach them the cammos Stops of | 
Comma, Colon, and Period, withthe 
Marks of the Ten Figures, & c. till 
ey grow: up to le fit for a fuller Ac- 

uaintaude with all theſe things. , 

But, 1-thiak, the ſecond Part of 6 

Spelling-Baok would he much better com- 
Toſed of Leſſons ar Children f various 
*Kinrds: Wherein there ſhould be not only. 
ach Praxes on the Words of different 
1 3 as Mr., Dyche har framed, 
=_ ral-eaſy Portions of Scxipture 
8 os clean 4 "the Pſalms, 1 — | 


8. 


verbs, and the New Teſtament, as 
well as other little Compoſures, that 
might teach them Duty and Behaviour 
towards God and Man, Abroad and at 
Home. Then I would place ſome Pages 
of ſhort Sentences to diſcourage the Vi- 
ces to which Children are moſt addicted: 


Then a Catalogue of common Engliſh _ 


' Proverbs: After this, ſome of the more 
difficult Parts of rhe Scripture, with 


Proper Names in it, chuſiug out ſuch 


Verſes, as may, at the faine time, en- 
tertain the Child with ſome agreeable 
 * Notices of Sacred Hiſtory. Next to this 

might be added ſome well-choſen, ſhort, 


and uſeful Stories, that may entice the 
young Learner to the Pleaſure of Read- 
ing; ſomething of the Hiſtory of Man- 


kind, 4 ſhort Account of England, or 


the common Afairs of our Nation: And 7 
_ the World will forgive me, if I ſhould 
ſay, let a few Pieces of Poeſy be ad. 


ded; 'and let the Verſe be of various 
kinds, to acquaint the Learner witÞ all 


| forts of Subjects and Manners of Wri- 


ting, that he may knw how to read 
them when they are put into his band. 
Aid if the Author 
5 N B hort 
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would add proper - 


Cav Thx PREFACE. 
ort Prayers and Graces for Children, 
he has my hearty. Approbation. After 
all, it would not be amiſs if a Leaf 
or two were employd in ſhowing the 
Child how to read written Letters, by 
a Plate of Writing in the Secretary 


and the Round-Hand graves on fur- * 


fuſe as well as the Lord's-Prayer, or 
reed, or ſome ſuch" ſhort Specimen re- 
e in the Roman, the Italian, the 
Old Engliſh, and the written Letters. 
T (hould rejoice to ſee a good Spelling- 
Book framed according to this Model. 
Then, if I might be thought worthy 
to give Advice to the Teachers, I would 
perſuade them. to follow this Method, 
(viz.) Let the Children learn to know 
the Letters, and a great part of the ſiu- 
dle Syllalles, as they are ranked in Spel- 
ling-Books, before they read any thing 
elſe; and be ſure that they are well 
taught to give the full Force and Sound 
. of the Vowels and Conſonants, as they 
are variouſly joined. | 
hben let them have two. ſorts of Tasks 
af pointed every day: One inthe Tables, 


or Catalogues of Words in the firſt | 


Part, and one in the Leſſons of the | 
3 „ ſecond 


ſecond Part, Tus they would learn at 
the ſame time ſomething valuable and 
 wleful in Life, as well as the Art of 
Reading. And by this Means alſo the 


| Child would have ſcme Variety in bis 


Learning, to render it more pleaſant. 
The Book that I have written is ſup- 
ſuch a Spelling- Book; or, which 7s 

all one, to le written for thoſe who are 

4 little acquainted with Reading : for 


> 7775 at leaſt to follow the firſt reading 
G 


the Art of Reading is beſt begun like 


the Art of Speaking, aud that is, by 
Rote, tho *tis beſt improved and per- 
fefted by Rules. „ 


The Manner iu which I would adviſe 5 


the Peruſal of this little Book, ſo far as 


s neceſſary for Children, ſhould be this: 


When they give their Spelling-Books a 


4 | ſecond reading, or (for want of that) 


when they Legin their Bille, let them 
alſo begin ſuch Parts as their Maſcer 
ſhall chuſe out of this Book : and thus 
they ſhould have two ſorts of Leſſons ever) 


day again 1 aud by the one they Would 
learn Rules which they ſhould carefully 


Tut in fractice in the other. 
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Bat my chief Hofe is to improve the 
Ryxowlecge of Perſons advanced be- 
yond Childhood; ths T have frequently, 
za the Book, addreſs d my Direct ions to 
Maſters and their Scholars. | 

I perſuade myſelf that there are 'Thou- 
ſands of young Perſons, and many at full- 
grown Age, who, for want of happier 


Advantages, may profit conſiderably in 


this univerſal Piece 


of KRawwledge, by 


the Directions that are here propoſed. 
They may learn to read more uſefully 


to thoſe who hear, as well as to write 
more intelligibly to thoſe who muſt 
read, if they will Lut enter into acquain= 
tance with the Principles of their Na- 


tive Tongue, and follow the Rules here 


preſcribed. | 


Is not ſo eaſy a Matter to read well 
as moſt People imagine: There are Mul- 
titudes who can read common Words 

true, can ſpeak every hard Name ex- 


attly, and pronounce the Jingle or the 
united Syllables penfectly well, who yet 
are not capable of reading ſix Lines to- 


| gether with a pr aper Sound, aud a grace- 


ful Turn of Voice, either to inform or 


o pleaſe the Hearers; and if they ever 
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attempt to read Verſe, even of the no. 


bel; Compoſure, they perpetually affect 


to charm their own Ears, as well as the 


Company, with ill Tones and Cagencies, 
with falſe Accents, and a falſe Harm 


#), to the utter Ruin of the Senſe, and 


the Diſgrace of the Poet. 3 
As for Spelling, How wretchedly is 
it prattiſed by a great part of the un- 


learned Word? For having never at- 


tained a good Knowledge of the general 
Force and Sound of the Engliſh Letters,. 


nor the cuſiomary and various Die of 
Diphthongs ; and being utter Strangers 
to the Derivation of Words from foreign 


Languages, they neither ſpell according 
to Cuſtom, noi to the Sound, nor the De- 
rivation, When they have learn'd the 


ie of a Pen, they make ſuch a hideons 
Jumble of Letters to ſtaud for Words,. 
that neither the Vulgar nor the Learned © 
can g s what they mean. 


Yet here I am ſenſible 1 muſt Leg far. 


don of the Criticks, that I have allowed 


my Readers to ſpell. ſeveral Engliſh 
Vords rather according to Cuſtom, and 


the preſent Pronunciation, than in the 
Ety mological and Learned way; and 


B 3 | . that 


xvii The PREFACE. 
that I have adviſed them-ſometimes to 
ſpell Wards of the ſame Sound, and the 
fame Derivation, two different ways, if 
192 bave a different Meaning, as Prac- 
tiſe, when it is a Verb, with) an ſ; and 
| rag it 10 1 Noun, with a c: For tis 
the Happineſs of any Language to dif 
tinguiſh eee ws 6 it Pex 
poſſible) the Sound alſo of every Mord 
which has two diſtinèt Senſes, as we do 
in the Words Adviſe and Advice; that 
neither Speech nor Writing might have 
any thing ambiguous. 8 
I hope they will forgive me too, if I 
dove allowedthe Unlearned to ſpell ma- 
Tl oy of the ſame Words two ways, even 
= When their Senſe is the ſame; as Pre- 
= tious-may be written with a t, or ac. 
Perhaps they may tell me, that both theſe 
can never be right. But in ſeveral of 
theſe Inſtances, the Criticks themſelves 
are at great Variance, tho the Matter ts 
of too trifling Importance to be the Sub- 
jest of learned Quarrels: and Cuſtom, 
4 which 3s, and will be, Sovereign over all 
dle Forms of Writing and Speaking, gives 
= we Licence to indulge my Unlearned 
ran 
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Readers in this eaſy Practice. Pll never 


conteſi the Buſineſs of Spelling with any 


Man ; for after all the moſt laborious 
Searches into Antiquity, and the Com- 


bats of the Grammarians, there. are 4 


hundred Words that all the Learned will 
not ſpell the ſame way. - © 
I bave by no means aim'd at Perfec- 
tion, and ſhall not at all be diſappointed 


when the World tells me I have not attain- 


ed an Impoſſible. The Engliſh Tongue be- 
ing compoſed out of many Languages, en- 


1oys indeed a Variety of their Beauties; 


but by this means it becomes alſo ſo exceed 


lng irregular, that no perfect Account of it 


can be given in certain Rules, without. 


fuch long Catalogues of perpetual Excep- 


tions as would much exceed the Rules 


themſelves. And after all, too curious and 


exquiſite a Nicety.in theſe minute Aﬀaits, 


ts not worth the tedious Attendance of a 


reaſonable Mind, nor the Labours of a 


ſhort Life. If what was compoſed. fon 
Private Uſe, may be made @ Publick 
Advantage, and may ajuſi my Gonntvy= . 7 
Men to a little more Decency and Po-. 
5 2552 in Reading and Spelling, than 
Feretefore they practiſed, they will 25 8 
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the Benefit, and I Mall rejoice to find that 
the Service is more extenſive than my firſt 
. Thoſe who have @ mind to inform them- 


| ſelves more perfeciiy of the Genius and 
Compoſition of our Langnage, either inthe 


Original Derivatzon of it, or in the pre- 


ſent Uſe and Practice, muſt conſult ſuch 
| Treatiſes as are written on purpoſe ; a- 


mong/t which, I know none equal to that 


q : Eflay towards a Practical Engliſh 


Grammar, campeſed by Mr. James Green- 
wood; wherein he has fbown the deep 
Knowledge, pit haut the haughty Airs of 


2 Critick: and be is preparing a new 


Edition, with great Improvements, by 
the friendly Communications of the lear- 
ve World. When that ingenious Author 
has finiſh'd the Work be deſigns, if he 


would deny himſelf ſo far, as to publiſh 


8 ſhort Abſtract of the three firſt Parts 
of it, in two or three Sheets, meerly for 


the Infiruftion of common Engliſh Rea- 
ders, I am well aſſured it would give 


them an eafier and better acquaintance 


withthe Nature of Grammar, and the 
Genius of their Native Tongue, than 
any Treatiſe that has ever yet come with. 


in my Notice. THE 


The Chief Principles, 
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H AT is Reading ? 

Et; Anſ. To read, is to 
| __  MEMWexpreſs written (or 
printed) Words by their proper Sound. 
EE TR +3 £; What 


2 he Art of Reading Chap. 1. 
1 2 2 05 What are Words made of? 

[ A. Words are made of Letters and 
| | ' Syllables, either one or more; 52 1. 
1 55 Fire, Water. 9 5 | 


„ — . 

8 B 3 

** 

. b =" 

_ 


Wy 3.9. What is a Letter aſi | 
Si 7 A Lauer is he Mark of a f. le 
1 Sound; and it is the leaſt part of a 


1 Word, as a, m, . 
1 0 4 9. What is a Syllable? a 
A. A Syllable i is one diſtinct, Sound, 
made by one Letter alone, as n, e, 1; 
or by more Letters Join'd together, 
as ba, bi, dan, den, pint, (port. 
5 12 How many Letters are there? 
A There are *\ukually counted 
Twenty fout Letters in ag ab 
A 
6 9, Are all theſe Letters of one 
Bore?” V : 
A. Five of them are eee as . 
25 i 0, 4; . all the _ are Con- 
bonants. . * Da *** T- £5 


* 


1 5 5 Nute, I have 1 followed * old wa 
1 '03 21 Letters, and viſtinguiſting the # and ; „ 


ts afterwards; 


into Vowels and C 
e  :; tho it had ben much more proper and 
= |. aue 'natural, if our Fathers had mad che d 


; „„  <o EATT ; d 
F and 
5 0 : A BY 
i 5 2 P : ” 5 a 


* _ 
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Chap. I. and Writing Engliſh. 
and j Conſonants, two diſtinct 1 


8 called them jc and vee, and thus 
made tac of 


7.0. What is a Vowel? 

2 A Vowel is a Letter SHES can 
make a perfect and diſtin Sound of 
itſelf, and often makes 4 Syllable 
alone, 38 4, bits..." 

8 C; What is a Conſonant 7 

A. A Conſonant is a Letter which 
can never make a Syllable alone, nor 
give a clear and pee Sound with- 
out a Vowel pronounced with it. | 
9 0, How does it appear that a 
Conſonant can make no perfect 
Sound by itſelf alone? | 

A. The very Names of the Conſo- 
nants cannot be ſpoken, nor mentio- 
ned, without the Sound of a Vowel; 


as fi is called /; U is call'd bee; KR1 is 
Li / © 


o 0, Are the Conſonants all of 9 


* Kind ? 

A. Five of the Gon ſinants are cal- 
led Liquids, or Half. Vowels, becauſe 
they have a kind of imperfect Sound 
of themfelves, as J, u, u, 7, 5; the 
reſt are * or W len: 


8 e. 


on WY 


ſound': 


. A The art f Reading Chu IL 


C HAP. II. 


| of Letters changing WY Na- 


ture, Double Conſonants, and 
 Diphthongs. 


I "oF: the Vowels. never be- 


come Conſonants ? 
A. i and 4 are ſometimes made 
Conſonants, and have a different 


Shape and Sound, as ja, cd. 


20, How e does rhe e / Conſonant 


6 LF when it is a Conſonant, 
ſounds like a ſoft g, as in the Words 


Jet and judge. 


How does FI found when it hs 


2 Con ſonant? 
A. The © Conſonant ddr almoſt 


like 5 as in the Words value, wife it, 


ive, ftaroe. 


4 O; Do any of the Confonants 
ever become Vowels> . 
„ ant * ſometimes are uſed # 
bor Vo wels. 


2 When b n vouel? . 
A. E/ 


—_- 


Sa 3 
2 . 2 POLE + % 
* D e Wes * 1 
D e ee e 
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c Chap. II. and WWriting 1 5 
A. Y is a Vowel whenſoever it ſounds 
like z, as Type, Rhyme; and it is 
often written inſtead of 2, at the end 7 
1 of a Word, as in Fly, City, Myſtery. 
1 6 0, When! is wa Vowel? _ 
A. is a Vowel when it ſounds 
like u, and comes after another Vo- - 
el to make a Diphthong ; as in theſe 
Words, Law, Few, Town- 
. 8 72: What is a Diphthong ? 
© & 4 A Diphthong. is when two 
[i Vowels are joined together in one 
Syllable, to make one Sound; as a2 
in raiſe, ee in feed, i e in Grief, 04. 
> | Fs Goat, o in grow, and u 71 in 
buy. 
's 2 84 Are two. Conſonants never 
3 | joined together in one Syllable? 
A. Yes; ſometimes, double Conſo- 
+ | nants begin Words or Syllables, and 
ſometimes end them, as f / in Ey, 


* in Star, and ** in Ring, wi 

hy many others. | 
9 ©, Are three Vowels or Conſo- 

4 8 nants never joined together ? - 
A. Sometimes three Vowels are 
joined in one Sound, and make a N 

, Triphthiongy as 4 2 1, in acquai ut, 


4 


* — 
- 


6 The Art of Reading Chap. II. 
a in Beauty, ien in lieu, iew 
in Veto; and ſometimes three Con- 
ſonants, as / er in ftrong, thr in 
throw; or four, as 2g 7h in length, 
eh t in parcht, phthinPhthiſick. 


Jt Note; By this Means there are a few Words 
179 in the Engliſß Tongue, that are of ene 

6 Syllable, and have ſeven Conſonants to 
one Vowel; as ftrength, ſtretcht. 


10. %,; Do the Letters never alter 
or loſe their Sund? Eats 
Ai. Vowels, Conſonants, and Diph- 
thongs alter their Sound very much 
in different Words, and ſometimes 

entirely loſe it. 5 
11 0. How may you know when 
any Letter loſes or changes its Sound? 
A4. Tho many of theſe things in 

the following Chapters are reduced 
to Rules, yet theſe Rules are ſo 
large, and the Exceptions ſo many, 
that we may almoſt as well learn 
this by Practice. ä 
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- Note, The following Chapters, as far as the 
_* "tenth, may be read by Children two or 


put to the Task of learning them b 


three times over; but they ſhould not be 


Heart. 


bee III. a Writing Engliſh. 7 


„„ „ 


Yet if the Maſter thinks proper 
e out a few of the moſt ufeful ö 

ueſtions in them for his Scholars to 
learn, he mult uſe his own Diſcretion in 
chuſing them; and thus proceed to the = 


tenth Chapter. 


| MANNT HENS AREA rr t PEG GE EASE 


> 
*. 


0 HAP. II 1. 
of 60 anants changing their 
1 mn ound. . 
l 125 | 5 F Hich are the c 


that alter their Sound in 
different Words? 5 
A. Chiefly theſe ſix, 2 8. b, . 7. 


3 oY 7 25 
1 
1 ! 9 

4 6 


2 0. When doth c change i its Lon 
per Sound? 
4. c properly ſounds like h, AS 60 


cry; but before e, 7, or , it is — 4 


nounced like o as ceaſe, City, Cypreſs, 
Merey. * 
3 2, How doth. £ change its Pro- 
nunclation? ö 
A. Three Ways; when it comes 
before e, i, or y; when it comes be- 
fore & and mew it comes. before Mts 


F 3 
* 5 6 . 


— 


83 The Art c Reading Chap. III. 
4 Q. How doth g change its 


Sound before e, 7, or . 
A. g before e, 1, or y, at the end of 
a -Syllable, always ſounds ſoft like j 
Conſonant, as huge, Barge, Clergy; 
and ſometimes before e, 7, or y, in 
the beginning of a Syllable, as gen- 
tle, Ginger, Gypſy : but not always, 
as get, give; for which there are no 
n 
5 0: Are g andi always ſounded 
hard before a Conſonant ? | 
A. Let it be noted, That whereſo- 
eyer the Letters c or g come before 
an Apoſtrophe, where the Vowel e 
is cut off, or left out, the c and g 
= myſt till be ſounded ſoft, as tho e 
were written, as placed, plac'd; 
Auanced, danc'd; raged, rag'd; chau- 
J 
6, How doth g alter its Sound 
A. gh, at the end of a Syllable, 
only lengthens the Sound of it, as 
Higb, bright, dough, ſigb, . hich 
ſome prondunce ſit he; except in theſe 
few Words, where it is pronounced 
like F, as cough, trough, choug h, 
o laugh, 


* 


Chap. III. and Writing-Enliſh. 9 
laugh, laughter, rough, tough, Hough, 
and enough. . b 
7-0, How does g ſound before 27 
A. When 8 before ꝝ, in the 
beginning o 2 Word, it ſounds like: 
b, as gnaw, gnaſb, guat. ; Es 
8 Does þ ſhow any Alteration. 
in its Sound? 
A. ch, ſb, and th, have a peculiar 
Sound like new and diſtinct Letters, 
as chalk, cheeſes. ſhall, ſheww, that, 
there; and p, which ſounds. like 7, 
as Phy/ick, Dolphin. 
= 9; | Doth th always ſound alike? 
= 4. ;h ſometimes has a hard Sound, 
as this, they, bathe, Brother; and 


ſometimes tis ſounded ſofter, "as: 


bath, bath, thin, thick. 
if 10 0. Wherein doth E alter its. 
Sound' 7 
A. k before 2, in the ali of 
a Word, is pronounced like , as: 
* Knife, Knowledge. 
1 0; Wherein doth.'s change its 
Pronunciation? 4 
A. s ſounds: ſometimes: ſofter, as. 
e, beſt, lefſon ;\ ſometimes Hard: Br 
like Z, as- theſe, bis, Reaſon... © 


8 v2: 0: 


10 be Art of Reading Chap. IV. 
12 0, How does # change its 
Sound ? 


A. ti, ci, and ſi, in the Middle of 
a Word, ſound like 6, when another 
Vowel follows them, as ſocial, Vi- 
fron, Action, Relation; except when 
goes juſt before the t, as Chriſtian, 
Oueſtion; alſo except ſuch Deriva- 
tive Words, as emptied, mightier, | 
tewertieth, which are but few. 


8 Doth z ſound like s any 
where elſe? 


A. ft ſounds like double 5, in ſuch 
Words as chaſe, Caftle, wy hifile, whi- 
x Mee 85 


05 0 NN ec SY 


3 H A p. IV. --. - | 
„ Y Con, onants that loſe their 
Iu Sound. ; 


I 9. R E all the 3 al- 
= ways pronounced ? 
A. Nine Confonants loſe their 
Sund curate, in ſome Words, - as 


, C & 2, 2 and W. 3 
28 


Chap TV. and Whiting But. 11 
2 O, When dorh 'þ loſe its Sound? 

1 is not ſounded at the end of 

a Word juſt after an, as 2 Comb, 

nor. before r, as Debt, Doubt. 

3 When is c quite ſilent? 
= 4. is not ſounded in theſe Wotds,. 

; 7 SA Victuals, indict, Muſche. - 

- &# 4 9; Where has g no Sound? 


, A. g has no Sound befere 2, 4 [ 

=_ the End of a Word, as Sign, Soe. Nj 

reigu; except condign. 10 5 
5 2, When is þ without Sound? g 

1A. + is. hardly ſounded in theſe. 

-. 8 \ Honour, bomft, Heir, Herb, 
o 
562, When is / not pronounced ? 

1 A. The Sound of / is almoſt worn 
cout towards the end of a Syllable in 
many Words; as Pſalm, Hall, — 

I 7h, Salmon, Fuulgon. 

' 8 _ 7 2 Where is ſilent? 

A. u is never pronounced at the. 
end of a Word after , as Aan, 

R condemn, Column, comtemm, limn, 

folemn, Hymn, Autumn : nor in the 

. Words Malt-kiln, and Brick kiln. . 

ö 8 S\ We 0 7's loſe 1 ts e Sound 2 


: ; * 
" g 5 : * 
* 9 
þ > 4 8 45 
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> 
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12 The Art f Reading Chap. V. 
A. p can hardly be ſounded in ſuch 
Words as theſe, Receipt, Pſalm, 
tempt, empty, Redem prim. 
9 O. In what Words doth « loſe 
its Sound ? ; 

A. s'is not ſounded in Ie; land, 

Demeſns, Viſcount. 
10 O, When is ww not pronounced ? 

"ay he Sound of 20 before r is 
12 almoſt worn out, as Mratb, write; 
bewray : nor is it ſounded after 5 in 
theſe Words, Sword, ſwoon, Anſwerk. 

Note, I have not mentioned here ſuch Con- i 

| - ſonants as c in Seiſſors, Science, Back, ſich, MM 

Kc. and t in pitch, catch; b in gbeſs, Gboft,,. 
. Rhyme, Myrrb ;_ becauſe they have all the 


Sound they can have in the. Place where 
IO ſand. 


SOT We? CET 


CHAT: 8 


= the e ſeveral, $ ounds if Single- 
Votvels. 


\ © the Vowels always keep 
the ſame Sound? 

A Every Vowel has a Jong and a 
2. hort 


Chap. V. and Writing Enliſ. 13 
| ſhort Sound, but the Letter à is pro- 
nounced long, and ſhort, and btoad. 
20. How are theſe three \ſeveral 
L Sounds of a diſtinguiſd?. ? 
A. ais founded ſhort in Mat, Cart; 
9 *tis long in Mate, Care; and broad 
in Mali, Call. | 
© 3 2 What are the different Sounds 
A of ? 
4. e is pronounced ſhort in Hell, 
% then, ever; and long in he, here, 
eſe, even : and befides theſe, the 


- EF ſhort Sound is ſometimes: e 
„as there, whore, guad, Kc. 


42. How is i ſoundedd? 
WM . A. We pronounce 7 bort k ts Fiſt 
Iii, thin; long in Fire, Milt, 
1 bine - and it ſounds like ſhort 4 
in fir/t, third, Bird, Dirt, &c. 
7 52: How is o pronounced? 

A. Tis a ſhort o in 907, rod 3 tis 
a 115 6 in Poſt, Gold; it is founded 
double in to, do, oc, prove, it 
ſounds like :; in Women ; and it is pro- 
W nounced like ſhort 44in love, doft; dot h, 
ſome, Comfort, Conduit, M Gs and 
{ ſome others. 


.6 1 Has 4 ſeveral Sounds alſo? 


/ 


- 
.. 
* 


— 


14 The Art of Reading Chap. V. Wi 
A. 4 is pronounced ſhort in aul, 
cent; long in dure, cure; and it ſounds 
11 like a ſhort 5 in bury, buſy, 5 Words 
1 derived from them. 1 
1 7. How ſhall you uo * A 
1 theſe Vowels are to be pronounced #8 
1 long or ſhort? = 
i A. This can hardly be determined 1 
1 by an - general Rules, but muſt be 
=  learn'dby Practice: yet there is this 
one Rule that ſcarce ever fails (o;z.) 
All ſingle Vowels are ſhort, where 
only a ſingle Conſonant comes after 
1. them in the ſame Syllable, as rag. 
Den, Pin, not, Gar; and they have 
Ai long Sound if be added at. the end 
of a Word after a ſingle Conſonant, 
1 as Hage, Bae; n rute, cure. 
1 . Th e chief Ruception't to this Rule, are 55 
=_ Letters i and o in ſome few common Words, 
Ml which Cuſtom pronqunces ſhort, tho they 
1 © | have an e at the end; 33 de, one 45 
4 | — gone, Of = 
13 8 2. When myſt a have 3 its | broad 


4. Chiefy i in two Sen, wy 
7 ONS ef ws I £523 


OS TY 2 | A 


n * 
Ent 


Chap. V. and Writing Engliſh. 15 
Firſt, 2 hath generally its broad 
Sound when ] follows it in the ſame _ 
Lr. as call, falſe, bald, Halter; 
except in ſome Words chat have dou- 
q ble / in the Middle, as Tallozw, Sallad ; 
3 or where F or 97 Conſonant follows 1 it, 
li; A as Calf, half, Salve. 
| i ' Secondly, 4 is often pronounced 
broad, when it comes after a w in 
the ſame Syllable; as Mar, was, Ma- 
a Swan, Swallno, and ſome few 
other Words. PF: 
4 92. What general Exception is 
# there to theſe two Rules concerriing 
op he e e 


4 A. a muſt be funded. long like 
I other Vowels in ſhort Words that 
Lead i in e, tho an / come after it, or 
29 before it; as ee Ken wade, 
| fare, waſte. „ writ: 


Hei 


N 
e a 


his. 


— 


| „ The 4 of Reading Clu vl. 


CHAP. VI. 


of Sig Vowels loff 2 their 
Sound. 


1 2 7 O the Vowels ever quite 
loſe their Sound? 
A; One of the Vowels in a Diph- 
Gee loſes its Sound, and ſome- 
times ſingle Vowels too. 
2 Q. When doth 7 loſe its Sound? 2 
A4. A ſingle a ſeldom or never loſes 
1 Sound, except in Diamond. 
3 2. When doth e loſe its Sound? 
2 e. loſes: its Sound in Words of 
two Syllables that end in e, as Car- 
den, Token; or le, as Candle, A : 
or re, as Metre, Lucre. * * = 


Note, In theſe ſort of Words! hs: Soil of ; 
the Vowel may be dropt without loſs ; be- 8 
cauſe 2,4, r, are Lil or Half- Vowels, = 

and have 9 3 of their 


Own. 


8 Is 4 Hage 2 ever pronounced 

at 45 end of a Word ? 

A. A ſingle & is never pronounced 

at > the end of a Word, but 1 —4 
. 


= * " x 
* » a 5 " 
A * : 
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Chap.VI. and Writing Engliſh. 17 
there is no other Vowel in the Word, 
as — he, ſhe, me, We, be. 
1 Why then doth e ſtand at the 
end E ſo many Words, if it muſt 80 
ſilent and not Sone l 
4. The ſilent # at the end of a 
hy Word ſerves two Purpoſes : 
Her, It makes that Word or I la. 
ble long, which otherwiſe would be 
= ſhort, as can, Cane; not, note; haſt, 
= -afte; Bath, bathe. 
== Secondly, It ſoftens the Sound of e 
and g, as ac, Lace ; Rag, Rage; 
1 4 ft ng, fine. 
la other Words it does nothing . 
but ſhew the Genius and. Cuſtom of 
the Engliſh Ti ongue, which ſeldom 
ends a Word with any other of the 
four Vowels; as ie, die, Toe, Foe, 
Sloe, true, Vertus, Plague. | 
0 ©. Are there any Words where. 
in i 15 not pronouncedꝰ 


3 * 


A. i is not pronounced in Eos 
Devil, Veniſon, Marriage, Carriage, 
Buſineſs, Cui * Faſhion, Parlia- 


1 . 


Doth ever loſe i irs Sound! "i 
The Sound of o is loſt in many 
D 2.0 * 


18 The Art of- Made Chap vm 
Words ending i in en, as ——— 
ſon, Bacon. 
89. Doth u ever quire loſe its Sound ? 
: ſingle 1 is always pronoun- 
ced; but tis often loſt when another 
Vowel follows it after , às Guard, 
guilty, Tongue, ag ook 6; * not a1. 
- Ways, as Anguiſh, oy 
__- 9 Q. Doth at A e its Sound 
after 72 
A. q is never Written a, us 
and there are ſome Words wherein 
the 1 is quite ſilent, Us oo quer, ine: 
duet, Liquor, Maſe e ; and all 
Words bortow?d ' — other Lan- 
guages that end in que, as bar que; 
riſque, burleſque, oblique: 


Bw 55 


GMA, Vu. 
of the Sound of Diphthongs. 


TY R E both the Vowels in 7 
| ed?  Diphthong plainly PO 
0 


"4. In ſome Words they ſeem to 
be both Wenn. in ſome they are 


not, 


* 


Chiap: VII. and IWriting Engliſh. 

not, and in other Words they N. a 
peculiar Sound by themſelves. 
20. Give ſome Inſtances of Words 
Where both Vowels ſeem to be pro- 

1 nounced. 

4. 4, i, are both pronounced! in the 
Word Pain; 0 1, in Houſe 0, 15 in 
f Porn ; 0, Wz in Cow. © 

3 Q. Give ſome Inſtances of Diph- 
thongs, where but one of the Vowels 
is en, 

A. a only is pronounced i in Heart, 

in Bread, i in Guide, o in Cough, 
fad 4 in rough... 

4 Q. Give ſome Inſtances Where 

A the Vowels, joined in a Diphthong, 
base a peculiarSound of their own. 

R A 65 65 in weed ; 0,0, in Moon. +. 

. What is the Uſe of writing. 
two Fowels where but one is pro- 
nounced? 

4. Cuſtom has made it neceſſary, 
and it ſerves alſo generally to lengthen: 
the Syllable, or to alter the Sound of 
the other Vowel, as 4, u, in Cauſe ; 
r 0, in People; o, a, in, Groan.- 
. Do not Diphthongs much alter 

cheir Sound in different Words? 

D „ A. Yes; 


- 


20 
A. Yes; ſo much, as ſcarce to be 
reduced to any certain Rules: and tis 
better learn'd by Cuſtom and Practice. 


aels are to be ſounded. 
We ſhould proceed 


"ſhow what difference there is in 


_ - © Webrew, are pronounced in Engl. 
- - - Engliſh-men pronounce them in thofe Lan- 


__ French, &c. ſhould be pronounced nearly 


* 1 
EE: © 


The Art of Reading Chap. VII. 


# # A * 8 > w# 3 «4 


Note, It has been uſual with Writers on theſe 


Subjects, to diſtinguiſh the Diphthongs 
into two Sorts, (vis. ) proper and improper: 
they call thoſe proper where both Vowels 
are pronounced, and improper, where one 
only is ſounded. But there are ſo many 


© - Inſtances wherein one of the Vowels is 


not ſounded, even in thoſe which they call 


proper Dipbthongs, as in Aumt, grow, flow, 


congh, rough, neuter, &c. that I chuſe ra- 
ther to make no ſuch Diſtinction between 
them; for tis nothing but Practice can 
teach us how and when one or both Vow- 


* 
+ 


d in the next place ta 
e Pro- 
nunciation of proper Names, or Words of 


any foreign Language. 


Let it be obſerved in general, that moſt 


Words borrowed or derived from the lear- 


ned Languages, (vis. ) Latin, Greek, and 
» 


guages; except where the Termination is 
alter'd, and thoſe Words are made Engliſb, 


then that Termination is pronounced ac- 


cording to the Eugliſ Cuſtom. 5 


Thoſe Words that we have borrow'd 


- 


from our Neighbour Nations, ſuch as the 


as 


from the uſual Eugliſb Pronuncia- 


- * 7 * - * F © : 1 1 
* A. — 


q Chap VIII. aud Wiiting Engliſh. 21 
S 48 4 Frenchman pronoun them in his 


wn” Tongue. 
pt But 625 belp the Engliſh Reader, theſe 


HEY Rules * 1 of * me Ad. 


eee Ns 
A. n 

of the Sound of the Confſonants I 

in Foreign Words, _ 


1 S FHICH of the Canfo- 
 _nants differ from their 
Ez liſh Sound, in Words borrowed: 
or derived from other Languages? 
4. c, g, B, and r, in proper Names, 
and foreign Words, differ a little 


tion, alſo the double Confonant ch. 1 
23 Wherein doth c differ? ; 

A. c founds like þ in Sceprick, 
Scepticifm, Sceloton, Aſcetick; and 
ſome proper Names, as Cis, Cen- 


chrea, Aceldama, which Names a re- 
better written with x. 


3 0, Where doth ch | differ from. 
the agli Sound“ re hey 1 


239 e C 8 


* — * „ + * 
1 7 ** : 
| Nos: .. D ig ns, 1. 72 
# — >. p .ab or © +* C 
| . 4 


22 The Art of Reading Chap. VIII. 
A. ch ſounds like & in Words de- 
rived from the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, as Chaos, Charatter, Chri- 
ian, Stomach, Anchor, Scheme, &c. 
and proper Names, as Melchizedek, 
Archelaus, Archippus, and Antioch. 
But there are two Exceptions. 
Firſt, except Schiſm, Schiſmatic, 
Drachm, &c. where the ch is loſt. - | 
Secondly, except Rachel, Tychicus, 
Cherubim; and the Words that are 
made Ezglihh, beginning with Arch, 
as Arch. biſbop, Arch. angel, Architect, 
Where ch has the proper Eugliſb 
Sound: tho if a Vowel follow Arch, 
the ch may be alſo ſometimes ſound- 
ed like &, as Archetype, Architett, &c. 
may be read Arke-rype, Ar hi- tect. 
4 O. How is ch ſounded in French 
Words? 5 
A. ch in French Words ſounds like 
M, as Chevalier, Machine, Capuchin, 
r 
5 L. How is g ſounded in proper 
Names, and foreign Words? 
Ai. g keeps its hard Sound in moſt 
proper Names and foreign Words, 
before e and 2, as Geba, Eilboa, _ 
ER won Ra ert, 


- 
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bert, Gelderland, ng. eb except 


os few, as Geoffr y rs 
7 Wo whe * 5 


Egypt, and all French 
tis aded ſoft. IDE 3% I AQ 


Is þ ſound dreign Words? 
fis ul ſoun +4} in Eng- 
liſh; but the Sound of it is Nuite 
loſt in theſe following proper Names, 
Dorothy, Efther, Anthony, Thomas, 


Arthur, . Humpbry, or Hum- 


frey; and at the end of 'ords after; a 
Vowel, as Meſſiah, Jeremiah, Shiloh. 
7 2. Wherein doth ˖ change it 
Engliſh Sound ? 
A. ti in Greek and Hebrew pro- 
per Names keeps its own natural 


$ Sound, as Pelatiah, Phalt iel Adra- 


nyttium, &c. In Latin Words tis 


ſounded like ſh, as Gratian, Laras, 
as it is in 1 Eaglit. 
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hne 1 


| Vans © in 
eas. 


2 8. a founded - in all forcign 
23111, Words? WL; wt 1e 
The Sund of. 42 * Alm. loſe 
in Guinea, Pharaoh rack, 
 n&fome'orhers.. 0.3" 111 

— . at the end of a foreign 


ounced? 
A. Yes; always in flow Words, 

29" Foz; Mamre; in Greek, as an 

Epitome," 4 Caraſtropbe, Candace, 

Mob; and in Latin, as a Smile, a 

Pr eminire - except where the Ter- 

mination or End of the Word is made 

Engliſb, as Eve, Tyre, Crete, Kenite, 
faelite, Ode, Scheme, Dialogue, &c. 

Which the Eng liſb Learner can know 

only by Cuſtom 
3 & How are the Diphchongs | 
ſounded in foreign Words? 

A. The learned Languages, as La- 
tin,, Greek, and Hebrew, have but 
few * „ in compa riſon of 

4 Engliſh; - 


— 
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Enxgliſo; therefore in Words that are 
borrow'd thence, two diſtinct Vowels 
generally make two. diſtinct Syllables, 
as the Latin, De-iſt, Poet, cre- ate, 
co-operate, Fe-fu-it ; the Greek, -1de- 
a, Oce-an, Archela- us, Zacche-us, Co- 
os; the Hebrew, Kadeſb Barne-a, 
Ephraim, 5 Abi-ezer, Zo-ar, and 
LE Seto 0 
4 ; How is double a, or double 
e ſounded in foreign Words? 
A. We meet with theſe chiefly in 
Hebrew Names, and they are ſound- 
ed for the moſt part like fingle a, or 
ſingle e, as Iſaac, Canaan, Balaam, 
Baal, Beerſhebah, and Beelzebub.- 
5 Q. What are the chief Diph- 
thongs in Latin that are brought in- 


to the Engliſbo Tongue? un 
4. ae and oe, in which the two 


Vowels are joined together often in 


Writing, as 4 and æ, and always ſound 
like an Engliſh e; as Aneas, Atna, 
Cfar, Oeconomy, Mecenas; and of- 
tentimes are ſo written, as Emeas, 

Ceſar, &c. SR BP ae TE gay 
Here let the Scholar learn the fol. 
Hing Rules, and penfectiy um. 
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""derftand and remember the two | 
© ext Barter, at "aſt Ou: _—_ 

8 . . N 


or Bag * e in 
mT. Selling. 4 = 


AVING. finiſlyd all that. is 
I neceffary concerning the Sound 
of Letters, I proceed to conſider them 
as joined n PETE _ uri in 
Spelling. E Ae 
95 Whar is Spell 

A eng is the * col 

ſing Words. our of Letters and pile, 

dies either in Reading or Writing. 

2 0, How are the Letters to be 

dzwided in ſpelling Words of ſeveral ” 

Syllables? . 

4. All the Letters ahar-ake; ad 
che firſt Sy llable are to be put toge- 
ther, and pronounced; then put the 
Letters that make up the ſecond Syl- 
"One ol and having * 


* 4 8 * - owt 
*% > 
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ced them, join them to the firſt ; and 
thus proceed till the-Word:1s finiſb'd: 
as for Exainple,” in 1:86 Word: Philo 


bo her. 


. b, Gwen 1m hawor 
- 6 „ N 
Pr b, e, 1 3 Pher bit 4e e che r: 


How ſhall I know how many 
Sy AS es are in a Word? 

7 Conſider how many difin& 
Sounds are in it, or how many Pau- 
ſes or Stops may be made in the pro- 
nouncing of it; for there are juſt ſo 
many Syllables in that Word, as in 
Butter, any, Cas dle, are two Syl. 
lables, becauſe they are two diſtinct 
Sounds; in tes-7i-fy are Py J la- 
bles, becauſe three Sounds ; in 

Tes-ti-mo-ny there are four. 


1; 8 | 
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Note here, chat 4a Word of one Sy nable 18 
Aulled a Monoſyllable ; a Word of two is a 
Diſhylable; and three make a Trifſyllable : 
Words of more e are FOE TY 
Fate „ 
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4 Q. What is the great general 
Rüde For true Spelling? ed] 8 4111 
A. In dividing Syllables aright, 
you muſt put as many Letters to 
one Syllable as make one diſtin& 
Sound in pronouncing that Word, 
as Tri-al, Con: ſtraint, Toy, But-ter, 
miag-ni iy, Temp-ta-ti-on.  __ 
= 5 What are the four particular 
3 Rules for true Spelling? 
N Ai. The firſt Rule is this: A Con- 


1 ſonant betwixt two Vowels muſt be 
p Joined to the latter of them, as - 


Side, Pa- per, na- bed; except the 
Letter x, which is always joined to 
che Vowel that goes before, as Ox-en, 

Ex. erciſe. 5 42 . 


i 
— 


5 Obſt erde here; that ch, Pb, th, and 72 are to 
be counted ſingle Conſonants, and belong 
to this Rule, as Fa- ther, G. pber; except 
where they are ſounded apart, as p- bold, 

1 4. Pot- boot, Grafs-bopper. Ev is 

6 C. Are there not ſome Words 

wherein a ſingle Conſonant, between 

two Vowels, is pronounced in the 

9 former Syllable, as Image, Body, 

_ Mother, and ſome others? 


/ 


— 
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J. In all ſuch Words the Sound of 
the Conſonant is truly double, and 
belongs to both Sy llables; but Cuſ- 
tom has determined that the Conſo- 
nant ſhall be rather joined to the 
latter in Writing and Spelling, as 
Tnmnase, Bo- dy, Mother. bet: 
O. What is the ſecond Rule for 
true Spelling? | 5 
J. When two Conſonants of the 
ſame kind come together in the mid- 
dle of a Word, they muſt be parted; 
that is, one to the former Syllable, 
and the other to the latter, as Bor- 
row, common, lit-tle. „„ 

8 0. What is the third Rule? 

A. When ſeveral Conſonants come 
together in the middle of a Word, 
they muſt be placed in the Syllables 

according to the diftin&t Sounds, as 
in the Words re: ſtore, be-ſpeak; a- 
Skew, a-ſquint, fa ble, all the mid- 
dle Conſonants belong to tlie laſt 
Syllable: but the very ſame Conſo- 
nants in Maſ-ter, , Bas-ket, 
Muſ-quet, pub. liſß, mutt be divided, 
one to the firſt Syllable, and the 
en oy i e 7 -—; other 
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4 Wa to the latter, becauſe they are 
40 pronounced. | | 
9 0, What is the fourth Rule? 
| A. When two Vowels come toge- 
ther in the middle of a Word, and 
both are fully pronounced in diſtinct 
Sounds, they muſt be divided in diſ- 
tinct Syllables, as create, Ru- iu, 
Noah; tho the very ſame Vowels 
are Diphthongs in the Words Fear, 


Guilt, . and make but one ** 
lable. | 
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CHAP. XI. 


of 2 N and Derivative : 
| Words. 


1 90 HA T fort of Words are 
1 excepted from theſe: par- 
ticular Rules? 
pan Gs tr Words and Deriva- 
tives. 

20; What is 2 Compound Word? 
A. A Compound Word is either 
made vp of two — Words, as 
. _ wwhere- 
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where-in, thankFul; ſap-leſs, Cart- 
horſe, up-hold ; or it is made of one 
Word, which is call'd the Primitive, 
and a Syllable going before it, which 


is calbd a Prepoſition, ſuch as adj, 


en, Un, ſub, per, de, dis, Pre, Trans, 
re, &c. whence ariſe ſuch Words as 
theie, en-able, unequal, Diſ-eaſe, 
re-ftrain, tranſ-att, and ſuch like. 

3 0. What is a Derivative Word? 

A. A Derivative Word is made of 
one Word and a Syllable coming after 
it, which 4s call'd a Termination; 
ſuch as d in paint-ed, en in gel- 
en, efs. in Count eſs, eft in read-eft, 
eth in ſpeak eth, er in Hear-er, ing 
in ralk-i78, iſb in fook-ifſh, ift in Art- 
ift, ous in covet-ous, ly in kind-ly; 
and ſeveral others. * 

4 0. How muſt Compound and 
Derivative Words be divided in 
r ö 
A. The Single Words muſt all keep 
their own. proper Letters and Sylla- 
les diſtinct, and the little Prepo- 
ſitions or Terminations mult be ſpelt 


diſtinct by themſelves. 


E22 52 


| SE, 5:0. Are any Compound Word 
excepted from this Rule > Nets 
A. In ſuch as are derived 'from the 


Ll Proſelyte, tranſient, Iniquity, Bethel, 
and ſeveral others; the primitive 


without the knowledge of other 
”.. Tongues: and therefore the Eugliſb 


the common Rules, without juſt 
blame; as pro*/clyte, trau ſient, a- 
dorn, Tuiquity, Be-thel. 3 
43S 6 Q. Are any Derivative Words 


A. Yes, there are two Sorts: 
_ Firſt, Such as end in a ſingle Con- 
ſonant, and double it before the 
Termination, as cut, cut-teth, glad, 
glad .der, commit, commit- ting. 
-* Secondly, Such as end in e, and 


from write come ⁊ pri teſt, wri-teth, 


be ſpelled by the common Rules. 
e The following Chapter is not ſo neceſ- 
R 


Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, as adorn, 


Wri-ter, Mri-ting; all which muſt 
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nn 


Word can never be diſtinguiſh'd 


Scholar may ſpell them according to 


reduced alſo to the common Rules > 
loſe it before the Termination, as 


"OO HAP. 
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4 HA P. NI. : 
OF Quantity and Accent. 


1 Q. A RE all Words and Syl- 
Nlables to be pronounced 
with the ſame ſort of Voice or 


Sound? 


A. Every Syllable muſt be ſounded 
according to its proper Quantity, and 
every Word of two or more Sylla- 
bles muſt have its proper Accent. 
2 2. What is Quantity? 
A. Quantity is the Diſtinction of 
Syllables into long and ſhort. 
3 Q. How are long and ſhort Sy. 
Jables diſtinguiſhed ? FN h 
A. All long Syllables have a Diph- 
thong in them, as Gain, Heap; or 


elfe the Vowel has a long or a broad 


Sound, as Gall, Mate, Hofe; all other 
Fyllables are ſhort, as Mat, hop, Bank, 
String, Punch. 85 | 


4 9, What do you mean by Ac- 

Cent? i LS 1 | „ 
Ai. The Accent is a particular Streſs 
or Force of Sound that the Voice lays 

„ Oy one 
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upon any Syllable, whether the Sylla- 
ble be long or Thott, as 0 in o. pen, 
pen Pe-ny . 

5 Q. Bork not the Accent then 
always belong to the long Syllable? 
A. Tho the Accent is laid much 
more frequently on 4 long Syllable, 
than a ſhort one, yet not always; 
for in theſe Words, Money, borrow, 
the laſt Syllable is long, and the firſt 


ſhort, yet the Accent mm to 1 1 a 


firſt. 


Yet here let it be 3 That tho 3 in * ing 
VERSE, the Accent muſt be laid on the Jn 
- Syllable as it is in PROSE, and the. Words mu 

bave the ſame Pronunciation 3 yet a alle 


ix VERSE it called Lox e or SHORT, 70t 


according to the long or ſhort Vowel, but 
according to the Accent. 


15 the Accent always the ſame 


in 1 718 ſame Words? 

A. It is for the moſt part the ſame, 
ver there are two Caſes wherein, 
{ometimes, the Accent differs. 


Hirt, The ſame Word when it 


fignifies an Action, is accented upon 


the laſt Syllable, as to contratt, to 


i relè when it 11 a Thing, the 


— 


— * 
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Accent 


| 
| 
| 
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Accent is {ſometimes transferr'd to 45 | 


firſt, as a Cortratt, a Rebel. 


Secondly, Tho Compound Words 


and Derivatives are moſt times ac- 
cented like their Primitives, yet not 


always, as Maker has a ſtrong Ae- 
cent on the firſt Syllable, which is 


loſt in Shoemaker ; prefer has tht 
Accent on the laſt Syllable'; but Pro- 


ference and preferable on the firſt: 
Finite has its Accent on the ß, but 
infinite on the Syllable ; and I. 
Finity has it reftored to the ee 
fe again. 

7 Q. Doth the Accent change the 
Sound of Letters? 1 

A. Whereſoever the. Accent i is laid 
on a ſhort Vowel before a ſingle Con - 
ſonant, it makes the Conſonant be 
pronounced double, as Malice, Sever, 


Body, muſt be ſounded like A lico, 


Sec een, Bod- y. 
8 0. Have ny: Words: more Ac- 


_ cents than one? 


A. Yes, ſome. long Words have 


two: Accents, as univerſal, dmnipre- 
 {ent, doth which are accented on the 


fiſt and third ma Tranſub- 
Seautiation 


rally on tf ic firſt, as Mantle, gr twate. 
XZ e 
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ftantiatian has three; but generally 
one of thoſe Accents. is much ſtron- 
ger than the other. 

9 Are there any certain Direc- 
tions where to place the Accent in 
be "ir of ſeveral Syllables? 


A. Tho there can no certain Rules 


15 given where to place the Accent, 
durCufom muſt entirely determine; 


yet there is this general Obſervation, 


which may be of 1 Uſe, (o.) 
That it is the Cuſtom of the Engliſh, 
ain -10ft Words, to remove the Accent 
far from the laft Syllable ; whence 
theſe-particular Remarks follow : 
1 Remark, That in Words of two 
 Syllables, where both are ſhort, or 
both long, the Accent is laid gene- 


- 2:Remark, If the firſt Syllable only 
be long, the Accent is very ſeldom 
| laid on the laſt. 

3 Remark, That where the Accent 
Ned on the laſt Syllable, the Word is 
almoſt always a kind of a Com- 
pound, and the firſt Sy llable is a Pre- 
poſition, as complete, lle, Pre- 
dent, return. 


1 7 , - * 0 
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4 Remark, That in Words of 
three, four, or five Syllables, the 
Accent is ſeldom laid on the two laſt 
Sylla bles, but often on one of the firſt, 
as Ceremony, abominable, queſtiona- 
ble, oiſionany. 5 
Taſt Remark, In Words of Six 
Syllables, there are frequently two 
Accents, one on the firſt, and the 
other on the fourth, as 7ſt fication, 
een, Familiarity. 9 
But after all the Rules that can be 
given, I know not any thing that 
Will lead a Child ſo eaſily to put the 
right Accent upon Words, as Tables 
or Catalogues of Words diſpoſed ac- 
cording to their Accents on the firſt, 
ſecond, or third Syllable, &c. | 
It muſt be acknowledged that our 
Language is compounded and ming- 
led with ſo many Languages, that 
renders the Sounds of Letters and 
Syllables ſo very irregular, that tis 
hardly to be learnt by any Rules, 
without long and particular Cata- 
logues of Words, or by conſtant Ob- 


Y 
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ſervation and Practice. 
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„ Thus 
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Thus far have J ed 7 common Me- 
thod, and written. theſe Cha bapters in the 
way of Queſtion and Anſwer: Tis eaſy for 

any Maſter to teach Children the bello | 


ing Chapters in the ſame Manner: But it 


would have taken up too. much room to 
have. written the whole Book in this 


8 H A T. XIII. 


4 io the Notes or Pants uſed 
in Writing or Printing. 


FE TER ſuch an Account of 
Letters and Syllables. as I 
thought neceſſary, in order to pro- 
nounce ſiugle Words aright, we come 
now to conſider how they are to be 
pronounced when they are joined to- 


4 igetber to make up Sentences; n and 


this is what we call Reading in the 
moſt proper Senſe. | 
But before I lay down particular 
' Direttions bow, to read, we muſt 
take notice of ſeveral Sorts. of Points 
Eure Mar e, that are uſed in Wri- 
$1 ting 


2 ** 1 ü * 
. TIN. 
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ting or Printing, to diſtinguiſn the 


ſeveral Parts of a Sentence, and the 


ſeveral Kinds of Sentences and Ways 
of Writing which are uſed, that the 
Learner may know how to manage 
nis Voice, according to the Senſe. 

The Points, or Marks, uſed in 
WE Writing or Printing, may be diſtin- 
guiſn'd into three Sorts, and called 


— 


5 Ss the Voice, Notes of AﬀeFtion, 
and Ma „„ 


rks in Reading. 


The Stops of the Voice ſhow us 


W where to make a Pauſe, or reſt, and 
take breath; and are theſe four. 


1. Comma, 3. Colon: 
2. Semicolon; 4. Period. 


1. A Comma divides betwixt all 
the leſſer Parts of the ſame Sentence, 


and directs us to reſt while we can 
tell two, as Neither Death, nor Life, 


nor Angels, nor Powers, nor Things 
 prelent, nor J. 7 ro come, ſhall ſe- 


Parate me from thy Love. 
2. A Semicolon ſeparates betwixt 
the bigger Parts or Branches of the 
ſame 


ntence, and directs us to 


reſt 
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reſt while we can tell three, as Vo to 
them that call Evil Good, and Good 
Evil; that put Darkneſs for Light, 
and Light for Darkneſs; that put 
Bitter for Sweet, and Sweet for Bit- 
ter. And eſpecially where there is a 

ſort of Oppoſition between the one 
and the other, as, Aud ſuch. were: 
- ſome of you; 71 e are Waſhed, but 
De are 4 ed, &c. | 
3- A Colon divides between two 
or more Sentences that belong to the 
ſame Senſe, and have any proper 
Connexion With one another; and it 
requires a Pauſe a little longer than 
a Semicolon, as My Soul followeth hard 
after thee : thy Right Hand upbold- 


eth me. 

But let it be noted, that a Colon 
and a Semicolon are often uſed one. 
for the other, eſpecially in our Bi. 


bles. 

A Period, or full Stop, ſhows. 
| * Fe Senſe, or that particular 
Sentence to be fully finiſh'd, and re- 
quires us to reſt While we can wn 

got! or ſix, if the Sentence be long 


or While We can tell four, If it 


ſhort: : 


I” Ss - ce, Be 
g * N 22 . s A *, 5 


1. A Note of Interrogation requires 


betokens ſome ſudden Paſſion of the 


Mind, as admiring, wiſhing, or cry- 


ing out; as, O that I might have my 


1. Apoſtrophe 5 7. Section 8 


3. Parentheſis () 9. Index 

4. Brackets [] 10. Aſterisck ? 
5. Paragraph} or 9. 11. Obelisk t: 
T15 5 1. Apo- 


SM; 
- 
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| ſhort 22 8 Rejoice 1 c moe. Pray 
dꝛvithout ceafing. In every thing give 

| Thanks 1 Quench A0 tbe Spirit * 8 


The Notes of Affoction are theſe two. 
1. Interrogation? 2. Exclamation 


as long a Stop as a Period, and is al- 
ways uſed when a Queſtion is asked; 
as, bat Advantage hath a Few ? or 
= what Profit is there of Circumciſion ? 
2. A Note of Exclamation, (or as 
ſome call it Aamiration) requires al- 

ſo a Stop as long as a Period, and 


Requeſt | Alas! Alas! How is the 
= Cry falls Tr 


The other Marks uſed in Reading 
are theſe twelve: 150 LO. 


2. Hyphen A 8. Ellipſis - = OF— 


4 
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1 


. 
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pore he els ah it may be:writ- 


ten in Erghſh, Apoſtrophy)1s. ſet over 
a Word where + me 8 — is left 


out ; as V thro, loc d, feat d, for 
at is, through, booed, N 
2. An Hypben joins two Words to- 


gether, which make a Compound, as 
 Coarh-man, Apple-pye ; or if a Line 4 


end in the middle of a Word, 
uſed to ſhow that thoſe divided Syl- 
lables ſhould be joined together in 
Reading, and make but one Word: WM 
3. A Parentbeſis is uſed to include. i 


ſomething that is not neceſſary to the 


Senſe, but brought in by the by, to 


explain or illuſtrate it; as, To their 


Power ( bear Rorurd) they were 


willing of themſelves. T know that 
in me (that is, in my Fleſh) awellerh ö 
| 240 10 goed Th ing · ; 


Note, That before and after a A 7s you 
muſt flop as long as at a Comma; and the 
Words incloſed in the Parentbeſis, . muſt 
be pronounced with a little different 
Sound of Voice ſometimes. _ 


4. Brackets, or.Crotchets, are u- 
fed! to include a Word or two which 
4s mentioned in che Sentence, as the 

very 


* 
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very Matter of Diſcourſe; as T he lit. 
ff e We or 4 [Man] makes a great Not It; 

1 i f » i nbe ny 


* 


Theſe Brackets are alſo uſed ſome- 
times to include a part of a Sentence 
that is cited from another Author, 
ſometimes to incloſe a Word or Sen- 


tence that is to be explain d, and 
ſometimes the Explication itſelf; as, 
men David ſaid [Thou wilt ſhew 
me the Path of Life] be foretold the 
Reſurrettion of Ghriſt, Plal. xvi. 11. 


Noe, That Brackets and Parentbeſes L] and 
. are often uſed: for one another without 
AB. i, 4 


5. A Paragraph is thus marked 


© or. 5, and is uſed chiefly in the 


Bible, rodiftinguiſh a new Paragraph, 


or where another Senle or Subject be. 


gins, or ſome new Matter. 

6. A Luotation is marked with 
reverſed Cumma s, thus “, and is u- 
ſed when ſomething is repeated or 
quoted out of another Author, both 
at the beginning of the Qyotation, 

and at the beginning of every Line 

| ED EEG | oC of 
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44 The Art of Reading Chap. XIII. 
of it; as, Au old Philoſopher ſaid, “I 
„ carry all my Goods about me.?“ 
7. A Section & is uſed for the ſame 
Purpoſe in other Books, as a Para- 
graph I is in the Bible. Sections are 
made for dividing Chapters of . 
Fook iato ſeveral Parts. met 
Ser At the End of a Paragraph, or at 0 


End of a Section, the Reader ſhould make 
a little longer Stop, or Pauſe, than 85 foes 


at a common Feriad. 
. 8. Zllipfs (or, as: ſome call it, 8 
Bank Line) is uſed when part of 
the Word is left out and conceal'd, as 
D of B—m for Duke of Bucking- 
bam : or when part of a Sentence or 
Verſe, &c. is omitted or wanting, 
either in the beginning or the end, 
as—— that I may recover Strength 
T go bence——Plal. NXNIN..T Js 
Wen Part of a Book or Chapter 
is loſt, it is often marked thus * x. 
9. Index,or Handy, points to ſome- | 
thing very remarkable that ſhould par- 
ticularly be taken notice of. | 
| 1\:20Afteriſmor Afteriek*,2 Star, and 
41. Obelisk or Dagger d, and o- 
F ther Marks, an as ene W | 


10 


Chap. XIII. and Writing Engliſh. 45 . 
c. refer the Reader wy ſomething 


in the Margin. i 
12. A Caret is made thus à, and 
is ſet under the Line where ſome 
Word or Syllable is left out, which 
is commonly written above the Line, 
and ſhould be read where this Note 
ſtands, as in fear God, * honour the 
King. But this is uſed only in Wri- 
ting, not in Print ing; and it is cal- 
led inen ü,, 
It may not be amiſs to add here 
that crooked Line which is uſually; 
called Braces, A whole Deſign is to 
couple two or more Words or Lines 
together, that have a relation to one 
thing; thus 


The Letter A bas 2 


EC Fs 


1 4 


> Writer the Trouble 


And it ſaves th 


of repeating the ſame Word, or 
Words. yore 


*Tis uſed alſo ſometimes in Poetry, 
When three Lines have the ſame 
Rhyme or Ending; as, | 


3 8 Not 


4 . ae ud Oupacr, ""M 


Wo all the Skill that Martals have.) 


Can ſtop the Hand & Death, or /. 
Their 1120 low Mortals from the 8225 


There are alſo ſome ns. Marks 
that belong to ſingle. Words, and not 
to Sentences; but theſe are ſeldom 
uſed except in arcs: Books, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as treat of Grammar, _ | 
ling, Poeſy, &c. (%. 1 
Dialyſis over two Vowels, = 
|, ſhow they muſt | be pronounced in. 
PV diſtinct ef rope! as Raphael. 
ira over a long Syllable; 3 
2 e Thefalmmica, Arifto- I 
| SES = | 
Accent i to ſhow where the Streſs 1 
or Force of the Sound muſt be Nan, 
as conſtant, Contempt. 
A Double, Accent ® ſhows the fol- 
lowing Conſonant i is pronounced dou- 
wo as ba "aſe. e 
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Stops, read 


CHAP. W. 
Dirac ons for Reading, 


to Scholars, I would take the 
gedom here to propoſe one to the 


| _ 1 give any Pirectios 
1 


Teacher; and that is, That What 
' Leſſons ſoever he appoints the Child 
to ſpell or read, he ſhould ſometimes 
ſpell or read that very Leſſon over 


before the Child; whether it be the 
Tables of Syllables, or Wards, or 
Names, or Verſes in the Bible or 


Teſtament; or whether it be a News. 
Paper, an Oration, a Dialogue, Poe- 


try, &c. And let him obſerve the 


cents diſtinctly to every Word, and 
every part of the Sentence. 
Children that have a tolerable Row | 


Will take in the Sounds well, and 


imitate "their Maſter's Voice, and be. 
ſecur'd againſt an ill Tarn of Voice, 
or a Tone, by this Method; 


and Way Will better learn to pro- 


give the proper Ac- 


4 ChapX V. and immer Bal bh. 2 


1 | nounce | 
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48 De Art of Reading Chap. XIV. 
nounce well whatſoever they read by 
this Imitation, than by a meer Cor- 
rection of their Faults, without any 

Exam le: WF 4\ 

If the Maſter kbp ſeveral Scholars 
to the ſame Leſſon, this may be done 


with Eaſe; for all may attend in 


their -own "Books While the Miſter 
ſpells or reads. 4 
The chief Direttions which ſhould 
be given to Learners, in order to 
read and pronounce wall, are _ as 
theſee F 4 
. Direttion. Be. ae you take 


due Pains in learning to pronounce 


common ſingle Words well, by at- 
taining a perfect Knowledge of the 
| Nature and Sound of the Vowels 
and Conſonants, and e : the 
Double: Conſonants, and the Diph- 
thongs: then it will be a very oy 
Matter to join the Syllables together 
in reading harder and longer Words, 
and to join Words ba pen in read- 
ing Sentences. 8 | 
2 Direction. If you * not cer- 
| tainiy know any Word at firſt ſight, 


5 hs not Aa at it, leſt thereby you 


84 43 | . t Bet 


Chap. XIV. and Mriting Encliſh. 49 
get a Habit of miſcalling Words, and 
reading falſely; but be ſure to ſpell 
every Word and Syllable before you 
pronounce it, if you are not acquain- 
c 83 
I confeſs it does not appear fo well 
when you are reading in Company, 
to ſpell Letter by Letter; therefore 
ſpell any ſtrange long Word you meet 
With in your Mind, Syllable by Syl- 
lable, and pronounce it ſlowly, ſtep 
by ſtep; and thus you may read the 
longeſt Word in the World eaſily, as, 
Ma- Her ſba· lal· haſſ bas, Wa. viii. 1. 
But this is meerly an Indulgence to 
thoſe Who are not able to read better. 
34 Direction. Have a care of put- 
ting Hew's, and O's, and Habs, be- 
tween your Words; but pronounce 
every Syllable diftin& and clear, with- 


out a long drawling Tone 
Let the Tone and Sound of your 

Voice in Reading, be the ſame as it 
is in Speaking; and do not affect to 
change that natural and eaſy Sound 
wherewith you ſpeak,” for a ſtrange, 
new, aukward Tone, as ſome dowhen 
they begin to read; which would 
NI ä 


4 Pronunciation, whereby N of the 


The Art of Ronding Chery 5 
'. i perſuade our Ears, that the 
_ Speaker and the Reader were two 
different Perſons, if our nnen 
tell us the contrar. 
45 Direction. T ike esd ok bur 
ry ing your Words or Syllables 9 ; 


in haſte, leſt thereby you are led te 
Nurrer, or | ftawimer, in ſpeaking or 
reading; tis better to read ſle at 
firſt: but moſt Children, — 
come to read well, äre in danger of 
too much Hurry and Speed in their 


leſſer Syllables. are ready. to be 
off or loſt, and the Language t becomes 
a kind of Gibberſh,” and is ſcarce to 
be underſtood. AW 
3 Dire fiios. Children hey be 
taught to let their Voice in reading 
be ſe loud, as that every one in the 
ſame Room may hear and underſtand, 
but not loud enough to reach the next 
- Room, if the Doors be ſhut. The 
Reader's Voice ſhould be ſuch as may 
give a clear and diſtin Sound of 
every Syllable te thoſe who muſt hear, 
— the Subject or Matter be of any 
Kind whatſoever; Mut if it be any 
Fes 2 ming 


* 


| ei XIV. 5d Writing Egli ts 
thing paſſionate or affect ing, cheVoce 
may be raiſed 4 little hig her. . 
6th Direction. Make proper Stops 
add Pauſes according as the Points 
direck, 2 the Comma, Semicolon, Cu- 
ion, and Period; by which the Hear- 
ers will better underſtand all that you 


read, and yon will have time to take 


breath to continue in reading. 
But be ſure to make no Stops 


Where the Senſe admits of none ; 
and take care to avoid that faulty 


Cuſtom of reading all the ſnort little 
Words quick, and the ſolid and lon- 


Fat: of a Sentence very ſlow :. 


ſuch a Reader, by the Jerks and 


Starts of his Voice, deſtroys the 


Senſe, and ſuffers no Hearer to under- 
ſtand it. 

71 Direction As the At or 
Streſs of the Voice, muſt be placed 
on the proper Sylable in pronouncing 
each Word, ſo a proper Accent — 5 | 
be given to ſuch Words in a Sentence 


whereby the Force and Meaning of 


that Sentence may beſt appear. This 


18 Tm” che e Beet 


The 


N a * pen 
£90 _ ” 
at n — * e 
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very much, nor affect 


fetting or perſuaſive; as in an Ora- 
lion, an Exhbortation,. or the r 
Practical Parts of a Sermon. 
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. The Notes of 1 Nation, Admi- 
ration, &c. are ofte ful to direct 


where. the Emphaſ is = be placed, 


which ſhall be further explained in 


the next Cha _- A 


$:h Direttion. Conſider what the 
Subject is Which you read, and let 


1 Voice humour the. Senſe. A te, 2 
tle. 


Where the Subject i is meerly E Hi bo 
rical, as a News- Paper, or a Story, 


or any Relation of what was done, 


there you ſhould: not var 74 the Accents 

ſtrong and 
10nate 'a. Pronunciation, as you, 
* ought to do where the Subject; ! is af- 


Where the Senſe is graze — 


lun, eſpecially if it be in the Way of 
Lſtrustion, or explaining any Point 
of Difficulty, let, your Voioe he more 
flow, and og every. Word 
Very diſtinct 

- jet is ſome ("5h eaſy, and Plea: 
- ſant Matter, let your Pronunciation 


but where the Sub: 


. a * more * But ſtill re- 
member, 


* 
. 


Chap. XIV. and Writing Enghſh. 53 Þ 
member, that to read too faft,.is a 
greater Fault, at all times, than to 
read too ſlow, ſuppoſing that the 4c 
* and Empbaſis be well obſer- 
9th Direction. Attend with Dili- 
gende when you hear Perſons who 
read well: obſerve the Manner how. 
they pronounce; take notice where 
they give a different Turn to their 
Voice; mark in what ſort of Senten- 
ces, and in what Parts of any Sen- 
tence, they alter the Sound; and 
then endeavour to imitrate them. 
Thus you will learn a graceful Ca- 
dence of Voice in Readt 4 | AS vou Hs 
may learn the Change of the Notes 
in Singing, by Rote, as well as by 
Rule, and by the Ear, attending to 
the Teacher, together with the Eye 
fix d upon the Book of Tunes. 
6  1oth Direction. Let thoſe who 
deſire to read gracefully, practiſe it 
often in the Preſence of ſuch as 
have an harmonious Ear, and under- 
ſtand good Reading; and let them 
be willing and defirous to be cor- 
rected. TV. 
d ou 
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Let the Maſter once or twice a 
Week | appoint. his beſt Scholars te 
read ſome Oration, ſome, affectionate 
Sermon, ſome Poetry, ſome News. 
Faper, ſome familiar Dialogues, - to 
| ſhow them how to pronounce diffe- 
rent ſorts of e by: vpn an 
their Miſtakes, 

Tho I would: We young Perſons: 


to read aloud; even ſometimes in Pri- 
vate, in order to obtain à graceful 
Pronunciation; yet I would not have 


them truſt only to their 8 2 
they 


Tones, of Which their 'own/ Ears are 


1 not ſufficient Judges, and thereby 
ſettle themſelves in an ill Habit 


which they 


may carry with them 
eyen to on Age, and en all rot. 
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C0 H A 

of the» Emphaſis or Accent 
which belongs to ſome Spe- 
cial. Ward 7 or e in 23 


Sentence. 


| T.T: y oY been- Gal already 7. that as 
chat Force of the Voice which 
15 placed on the proper Syllable 5 
each Word, is called the Accont, fo 
Waka Streſs dr Force: of Sound that 
4 laid on à particular Word in a 
Seatence, is called the-Zmphaſes.. 

The Word on — the the Streſs is 
laid, is called the Emphatical Word, 
becauſe it gives Force, and Spirit, 
or Beauty, to the whole. Sentence; | 
as in Nebem. vi. 11. Should ſuch ?ᷣ2— 
Man as I flee? The little Word 
is the moſt emphatical, and * 
the Accent. 

To place an Emphaſis s upon any | 
| Word, is only to pronounce that 
Word with a. peculiar Strength of 
908 oice : abaye the reſt. But if the 

11 1 2 
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Word be of two Syllables, then the 


Word, muſt be pronounced ſtron- 
ger than otherwiſe it would be, and 
not any new or different Accent 
placed upon that Word. As in this 
Queſtion, Did you travel to London, 
or to York, laſt Nee? The firſt 


Pork, muſt both be pronounced with 
2 ſtrong Sound, becauſe the E-zpha- 
fir lies on thoſe two Words. 
And upon this Conſideration it is, 
Me 8 r uſe-the Kante Arcoxr or 
_ s indifferently, to ſignif 
the Stress that muſt: be laid =. 


are uſually placed on the ſame Sy! 


Iuet if it happen that chere be a 
plain Oppoſition between two Words 

in a Sentence, whereof one differs 

from the other but in part, as rig h. 
teous and unrighteous ; form, and 
reform, or conform; proper and im- 
proper; juſt and unjuſt; then the 
Accent is often remov'd from its 
common Place, and fix'd on 9 
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accented. Syllable of the empbhatical 


 Syllable in LZoxdon, and the Word ; 


Word in a Sentence, becauſe both c 


= — 


— Maa 
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Chap. XV. and Writing Engliſh. 57 
firſt Syllable in which thoſe Words 
differ; as, 1f T ond form my Man- 
ners well, I muſt not conform to the 
World, but ratber reform it, The 
Juſt muſt dic as well as the unjuſt. 
Whereas if theſe Words 7juf} or 
conform ſtood by themſelves in à Sen- 
tence, without ſuch an Oppoſition, 
the Accent would lie on the laſt Syl- 
lable; as, I would never conform to 
their unjuſt Practic og. 
As there may be two Accents upon 
one Word, ſo there may be two or 
three Emphaſes in one Sentence; as, 
James is neither a Fool, nor a Wit, 
a Blockhead, or a Poet. Now in 
this Sentence, Fyol, Nit, Blockbead,. 
Poet, are all emphatical Words. 
The great and general Rule to find 
out which is the emphatical Word in 
a Sentence, is this; Conſider what 7s. 
the chief Deſign of the Speaker or 
Writer, and that Word which ſhows. 
the chief Deſign of the Sentence, is 
the empbatical Word: for *tis for the 
ſake of that Word, or Words, the 
whole Sentence ſeems to be made. 


9 
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There might be ſome particular 
Ruler given to find the Empbatical 
Word, fach AAA ty, 
I,, When a Queſtion is asked, the 
Emphaſis often lies on the queſtion- 
ing Word, ſuch as who, what, when, 
whither ; as I ho is there? What is 
the Matter? N bither did you go? 
But *ris not always fo, as, Ibo was 
the ſtrongeſt, or the wiſeft Man? In 
which Sentence iet and ſtrongeſt 
are the Emphatical Words 
. 2dly, When two Words are ſet in 
 Oppolition one to the other, and one 
of them is pronounced with an Em- 
Pbaſis, then the other ſhould have 
an Emphaſis alſo; as, F they run, 
we will run, for our Feet are as 
- good as theirs. In this Sentence 7hey 
and we, ours and theirs, are the 
Emphatical Words. . 
In reading a Diſcourſe which we 
know not before, ſometimes we hap- 
pen to place the Emphaſis very im- 
properly; then we muſt read the 
Sentence over again, in order to pro- 


nounce it with a proper Sound: But 


when a Perſon ſpeaks his own Mind, 
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quainted with, he ſcarce eber gives: 
the Emphaſis to the wrong Word. 
To make it appear of how great 
Importance it is to place the Empha- 
fis aright, let us conſider, that the 
very Senſe and Meaning of a Sen- 
tence is oftentimes: very different, ac- 
cording as the Accent or Emphaſis is 
laid upon different Words; and tbe 
particular Deſign of the Speaker is 
_ diſtinguiſh'd hereby, as in this ſhore. 1 
_ Queſtion, May a Man walk in at the 


No, but be may creep in. If the 
Emphaſis be put on the Word Door, 
the Anſwer will be, No. hut he may 


Door now ? If the Emphaſis be laid 
at the great Gate; and if the Em- 
phaſis be placed on the Word a0, 


upon the Word Man, the proper Ne- 
the negative Anſwer is plainly this, 


gative Anſwer to it is, No, but a 
Boy may. If the Emphaſis be laid BB 
on the Word walk, the Anſwer is, 
No, but be might Tefterday.. And let 
us but conſider how impertinent ei- 
ther of theſe Anſwers would be, if WK 
the Inquirer did not lay the Emphaſis Wi 
Z | | | . = 


„ * 5 _ 
1 1 


therefore, 
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on the proper Word, that Ihould give 


the true Meaning of his Queſtion. 
Take the urmoſt Care therefore in 


Reading, to diſtinguiſh the Enpha- 
\. tical Mora; for the Beauty and Pro- 
_ priety of Reading depends much up- 
on it: and that every Reader may 


fully underſtand me, I would lay 


dow rheſe four Particular Rules 
concerning the Emphaſis. = 


-'Ift, Carefully avoid ee 
Price, or reading without any 2 


= phuſis ar all; like a meer ignorant 


Boy, who. knows not what he reads, 


expreſſing every Word with the ſame 
one, and laying a peculiar Force of 
FY Sound no where: for ſuch a one pro- 


nounces the moſt pathetic Oration, as 
tho he were conning over a meer Ca- 
taloghe of ſingle Words. 
2aly, Do not multiply the Wee 
aor change the Tone of your Voice fo 
332 to imitate Singing or Chant- 
; for this is another Extreme, and 
an aulty as the former. The Reader 


ſhould not make new Zmphaſes 


beyond the W an rale ite and 
| 36h, 


Chap. XV. and Miting Engliſh. 6 
za, Take heed M laying a Streſs 
or Accent on Words where there 
ought to be none. Some Perſons have 
got a very unhappy Cuſtom of placing 
a ſtrong Sound on Words, not ſo 
much according to their Senſe, as 
according to the Length of the Sen- 
tence, and the Capacity of their 
Breath to hold out in pronouncing 
it: therefore you ſhall find them 
ſtrengthen their Tone perhaps at the 
End of every Line or Comma; and 
others ſhall do it perhaps only at a 
Colon," or a Period. Now tho to- 
ward the End of a Sentence, the Voice 
ſhould uſually fuffer an agreeable 
Turn, yet not always grow louder; 
for the Emphatical Word may ſtand 
perhaps in the Middle of the Sentence, 
Where there is no Stop at all. Bur 
this leads me to the Fourth Rull. 
4rbly, Have a care of omitting 
the Accent, or Emphaſis, where it 
ought to be placed; tor this will make 
the Sentence loſe all its Force, and 
oftentimes conceal the Meaning of it 
worn rhe Taree! oO one rt 
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on Wea I have been too tedious here; 
but if theſe Rules are not obſerved in 
Neading, the Speech of the + fineſt 
Orator, with all the nobleſt Orna- 
ments of Eloquence, will become flat, 
and dull, and feeble, and have no 
NN to ere or N 
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Olfervations Ber 5 11 K 01 
a6 | ters in printed Boo and in 
Mug. 


HE 8 1 | 
2 called the Aiphabot, becauſe 
4 ha, Beta, are the Names of the 
twꝛo firſt +Greek Letters A and B. 
Note that the great Letters are called 
Capitals, and the others Sail. 

2. The round, full, and upright 
Print is called the Hams, as, Father. 
The long, narrow, and leaning Let- 
ters are called Halic, or Halian, as 
Father. The old Black Letter is ey 
led the Eng, as Father. 


> 
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. In moſt Books both the Roman 
and Italian are uſed, but in the old 
Engliſh Letter fe Things are ptin- 
ted now: a-days, beſides Acts of Par- 
liament, Proclamations, &c. 

4. Books that are printed in the 
Roman Letter, allow ſuch Parts as 
theſe to be printed i in the Falic, (vis.) 
(i.) The Preface, and ſometimes 
the Index, or Table of the Matters 
contain'd in the Book. | 

(2.) The Titles or Arguments of 
the brag Chapters, Sections, or 


"G3 Examples to any Rules that 
are laid doẽ . 

(40 Words of any „ Lan- 
guage that are cited bi mentioned. 

(5.) Such Sentences as are cited 
from other Authors, or the Speeches 
or Sayings of any Perſon. 1 

(6.) Thoſe Words that have 1 
chief Place or Force in a Sentence, 
and are moſt ſignificant and remarka- 
ble; where the Emphaſes is placed. 

G Where any Word or Words 
are a the very Matter of the 
N or are erfhain d, "thoſe 

Words 
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ain, e RIS. a Ge. 8 


* * 
3 


Words are printed often in the Talc; 


or elſe the Explication of them is ſo; 


as, the Name of Cannon is Given. * 


| a Great Gun. 


Note That if a Book, or "TM or Pre- 
face, Sc. be printed in the Halic Letter, 


8 then all theſe Things before eee 


are printed in the Roman. 
(Note 4 ſo, That moſt of thoſe thing 18 whic = 
#79 POS be put in à different 5 
Frim, aught to have 4 Stroke drawn un- 
der them in Writing, or be written in a 
different Hand, or at leaſt) they ſhould 
| be 6870 in Grrchers tor didinQion fake. | 


9 
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C HAF. n 
Of. Great. Letters. abe 


14 — HE laſt Obſervation. condern-- | 
*F ing Letters, is this, That Ca. 


pital, or Great Letters, are never 
uſed among the Small, in the Middle 


or End of Words, but only at the 


Beginning of a Word, and that in 
the Caſes following. : 


1, At the” beginning of any Wri- | 
2. Af. 


7] 
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When a new Sentence begins. 3 


3. At the beginning of every Line 
in Poetry, . and every Verſe in the 


4. At the beginning of proper 


Names of all ſorts, Whether of Per- 


ſons, as Thomas; Places, as London; 
Ships, as The Hope-cpell; Titles and 
Diſtinctions of Men and Women, as 
King, Queen, Biſhop, Knight, Lady, 
Eſquire, Gentleman, Sir, Madam. 

F. All the Names of God muſt be- 


gin with a great Letter, as Cod, Lord, 


the Eternal, the Almighty; and alſo 
the Son of God, the Holy Spirit. 


6. A Citation of any Author, or 


Saying. of any Perſon, which is quo; 


ted in his own Words, begins with a 


Capital, as, The Fool hath ſaid in his 
Hearts There is no God. 
7. Where whole Words, or Sen- 


tences ate written in Capitals, ſome- 
thing is expreſs'd extraordinary re- 
markable; as, AM THAT I 4M, 
is the Name of God. Whole Words 


alſo are Written in Capitals in the 
Titles of Books, for Ornament ſake, 


H 8. When 


N 
[ 
by 
$ 
z 

| 
: 
' 
: 
i 
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8. When Tor O are ſingle Words, 
they muſt always be writ in * 
as Tread, O brave! 
9. It bas alſo been the growing 
Cuſtom of this Age in printing of 
We thing, but eſpecially Poetry or 


1 1 1 


Verſe, to begin every Name of a 
thing (which is call'd 2 Noun Sub- 
A with a Great Letter; tho 1 
cannot approve it ſo univerſally as ir 
18 e e 
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3 C H A P. XVII. 

14 Os ervations concerning * 
Sie, Pages, Tz Hes, Kc. in 
ES Books. | 


OOKS.are Gi ee 
in Folio, in Quarto, in Otta. 
20, dt in Ti welves, or ſometimes in 
Tarent fours. 1 
= in Folio are. a ein a 

1] * Sheet makes but two Leaves; 
in Quarto a Sheet males four Leaves; 35 

in 1 eight Leaves; and in Duo- 
decimo, 


«a 
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vn or 7. weloes, twelve Leaves, 
2. K Page in a Book, is all that is 
written, or printed on one fide of a 
Leaf 

3- A Line ſignifies all the Words 
that ſtand in one Rank, from the left 
— of the Page, to the Right. 

4. But when the Page is e 
158 ſeveral Parts from the Top r 
'the Bottom; one of thoſe Parts 5 
called a Colnmmy ; as in Bibles, Teſta- 
ments, N ews-Papers, Dictionaries, all 
Tables or Catalogues of Words. 

5. The Spaces on the Side, or Bot- 
tom of the Page, are called the Mar- 
gin, whether they be empty, or have 
ores in them, which are called 
Marg inal Notes. t 

6. "The firſt Page of every Book; 
which gives an account what that | 
Book treats of, is called the Title- 
Pago; and the firſt Part of it is uſu- 
ally written or printed in Capitals. 

The Word or Sentence that 
ſands over the Head of every Neige, 
is called the Running Tele. 


8 N 7 5 77 28 5 La 8. Tbe | 
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3. The Word that is written on the 
Bottom of the Page, at the right 
hand, is called the Catch-word, and 
is repeated again at the beginning of 
the next Page, to ſhow that the Pages 
are printed in true order, and follow 
one another aright. _ 

9. The great or ſmall Letters and 
Figures that ſtand under many. of 
the Pages, are Marks. of the Prin- 
ter, chiefly for the Uſe of the Book- 
binder to number the Sheets, as, A, B, 

C, note the 1½, 24, and 3d Sheet, Sc. 

10. Where a Line begins ſhorter 
than the reſt, with a great Hinder it 
is called a new Paragraph. 207 
11. As Chapters are Parts of a 


Boop, ſo Sections are ſometimes made 


Parts of a Chapter, and aner | 
die Parts of a Sedion 
12. The Words or Sentences: rit⸗ 


ten juſt before the beginning of a 


Chapter, or Section, are called the 
Contents of it, or ſometimes rhe * 


\ - 
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Cc H A P. 2 
Obſe ervations in * the 
Bible. 


HE Bible is divided into the 
Old Teftament and the Nez, . 
* ach of theſe divided again into ſe. 
veral Books, as the Book of Geneſis, the 
Book of Exodus, &c. The Books in- 
to Chapters, (2#z.) I. II. III. Gc. and 
the Chapters into Verſes, 1, 2, 3, Cc. 
2. There is generally a Period at 
the end of every Verſe, tho the Senſe 
ſometimes is not compleat; and often- 
times 2 Chiom in the middle of a Ver ſe, 
inſtead of a Semicolor or Comma; 
eſpecially in the Old Teſtamenr: 3 
3. This Mark T'or 5 is uſually put 


at the beginning of every Paragraph,” 
as we took notice before. 


4. In tlie Bible thoſe Words only 
are printed in a different or Trafic 
Letter, which are not found in the 


| original Hebrew' or Greek; but the 
Tranſlators have added them to com- 


W the Senſe, or to explain it: and ! 
H 3 there 


Ah r — 
- as . 
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therefore proper Names are not dif. 
tinguiſh'd. by a different Print, but 
by a great Letter at the beginning. 


5 81 In the Old Teſtament Where 
[L 


RD) is written all in Capitals, 


the Word in the Hebrew is Zehovab : 
Where it is written in ſmall Letters, 


Lord) it is ſome other Word in the 
Hebrew, as gadn, or Aabnai, &. 
6. In Bibles with marginal Notes, 


= let theſe three things be obſerved. 


(1.) The little Letters a, b, c, d, 
placed between the Words, r to 


other Texts of Scripture in the Mar- 


gin that have a like Senſe; and —. 


| are called References. + - 


(2.) An Obelisk, or Murr +, is 
uſed to ſnew What are the Words, or 


literal Expreſſions of the Hebrew or 


Greek, which the Tranſlators: have a 


title alter d to render them proper . 
| Engliſh. 


(30 4A Donble Stroke, or Parallel ll k i 


is uſed to ſhe how the Words may 


be differently tranſlated. 
TLaſtly, It is an uſeful ching alſo to 


remark, that the very ſame Names 
are ſpelled e — in the Old ; 


"Ti eſta. 


Chap. XX. and Writing Engliſh. 1 
Teftament and in the Næro⁴; becauſe” 

the Words in the Old Teſtament are 
much according to the Hebrew, from 
whence they are tranſlated, and the 
New are ſpell'd according - to the 


Greek. See the Seventh 7. able. 1 
009009999900000000000/ 
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HERE are two Ways of wri- 
ting on any Subject, and theſe 
are "Proſe and Yerſe; or in other 
Words, lain Language and Poetry. 
' Proſe is the common Manner. of 
Writing, where there is no neceſſary _ 
Confinẽment to a certain Number of 
Syllables, or placing the Words: in any 
peculiar Form. . * 
Engliſh Ferſe generally includes 
both Metre and R 8 
When every Ta is confin'd to a 
certain Number of Syllables, and the |} 
| Words ſo placed, that the Accents 
4 mare fall on ſuch peculiar 


—— 


e . > 


Syllables as- make! fort of — 
te the Far; this is called the Metro. 
When two or more Verſes, near to 
each other, end with the ſame, or a 
like Sound, the Verſe i is ſaid to have 
+ Rhyme. : S. 
0 Take theſe Examples. | 


Tec tuſteũ all the Pleaſures here, 1 
They are not laſting, nor ſincere. 
To eat and/dtink, diſcoutſe and Play, 
To-morrow. as we do today: 
| This beaten Track of Life I rod 
L 5 So be, 1 ee a tedious Road; 
EE, TIF » 7 vun k. Bnckmore. 


"be dus: 


3 We 1 tile longer Gola, © 

' Avwbile thin mortal Burden ith 5 
Mena few Moments more are np, < 
MM this vain Soon will diſappear” = 
- Immortal Lifc will follow this, 
Au Guilt and Grief i ane or. 
2265 T9. an Bhi £6 1 


Chap. XX. and Writing Emcliſh. =» = 
_ gether; but this is ſeldom admitted, 


except in comical, Nennt, or fami- 
Har Verſe: ns „ 
What wade "OY Tom, Dy: an 
fo merry? 1 
Was 1 goo Ale, or good Canary? 18 


Sometimes Engliſh Verſe is written 
without Rhyme, and is called Blank 
Ferſe, For inſtance of this, take the _ 
Deſcription of Hell in Milton's admi- _—_ 
rable TOO, calbd + cg Toft. 


Regions of Sorrow, doleful Shades, 
. where Peace © | 
And Reſt can never dwell ; <4 Hope ne- 
Ver comes, 
That comes to all; but Tor orrure with- 
$1 tr 8 fiery Del fed 
HU UFBES a 7 Was ed 
With ee burning nn unbon. 
e, HUT 


| But in this Glrt EG the More! is wn LES 


an as much e i had Rhyme ; 
4 us Lud 31 15 18 K ind . 
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In Eugliſb Metre the Words are 
eren y ſo diſpoſed, that the Accent 
fall on every ſecond, fourth, 
| 2 ſixth Syllable; and on the eighth, 

and tenth, and twelfth alſo, it. the 
Lines are ſo long. The firſt ſix Lines 


of Sir Richard Blackmore's excellent 
Poem, called Prince Arthur, happen 


to give us an Inftance 0 ain without 
one Variation. | 


C2" a 
4% % 
"IF * - « 1 " 


1 Jing the Brizon, and bis gow roms : 
arm, 

Who vered in ShPrings, and the 
rade Alarm 

77 War, 3 703 ths © bas $3 il, 

2 andiſmay d Taflare's inctfats 


Till A by Heav'n Propitions be for 


turn d, 1 
To bleſs. the ie abi. * his abs 


dence mura 4. 


Now becauſe n Verſe. gene- 
rally takes this Turn, ignorant Per. 
ſons are ready to imagine; that it muſt 
be fo univerſally, and that it is ab. 

ſolutely neceſſary to give this ſort of - 
9 « . . en 


- 


| Grace to the Poetry, ſometimes to 


4 , " 8 
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Sound to every Line in Poefy, and to 
lay a Streſs upon every ſecond Sylla. 
ble; whereas there is a great deal of 
juſt Liberty and Variation, which 
Poeſy allows in this Caſe, without V 
deſtroying the Harmony of the Verſe: © 
and indeed it adds a Beauty and 


indulge ſuch a Variety, and eſpecially 
in the firſt and Nga Syllables of the 
RT In. 8 
But for want of this Knowledge, | 
moſt People affect to read Verſe ina 
very different manner from Proſe; — * 
and they think it not ſufficient to 
place. a common Accent, but lay a 
very hard and/ unnatural Streſs on 
every other Syllable ; and they ſeem- 
to ſtop and reſt. on it, whether the 
natural Pronunciation of the Words 
will allow it or no. By this means 
they give a falſe and wretched Accent i! 
to many Words, and ſpoil good Eng- 11 
liſb, to make it found like Verſe in | 
their Opinion. In ſhort, they would 
not only read the Song, but give it 


a Tune too. 


— 


» - : 


Let 


76 E be are of Reading © pie Re 
Let the 100 0 . Inſtance be given, 


5 Wherein one of 
ders will be guilty of this e in a 


55 Are the brave Souldi ers Ty, Defence, 
I, When Cannons i 24 long orde 


225 e 
5 errible Saighter round: the Fi ad. 


| this Stanza make on the Lips of ſuch 5 


| ie of reading 8. Verſe, is to 
pPronouncè every | 


Sentence, juſt as if it were Proſe, ob- 
ſerving the Stops With great Exact- 
neſs, and giving each Word and Syl- | 
„ Able ns due and natural Accent; but 
With theſe two ſmall Allowances, _ 

| Alterations. 8 s 


1. A 


eſe miſtaken Rea»: 
ſhameful We. 7 Ens 1 fle 


; 9 1 Sh 
Note, I Lak placed the Accents. in this Ex 0 
5 | ample: not where they ought to Lie, but 
22 op ng ſuch a Freren eader would place, 


ae cd of 
1 1 1 I. 
3 


e MR fo "bile Haut bn 
Spreading their Pinions for ts, 


Mall An 


What an hideous Harmony erh |. 


a Pronoun cer! | 
The great and gener Rule ere | 


ord, and every 


Chap. XX. and Writing Engliſh. 7 
I. At the end of every Line, where 


is no Stop, make a. Stop about half 


ſo long as a Comma, juſt to give 
notice that the Line is ended. 


II. If any Word in the Line happen 


to have two Sounds, chuſe to give 
that Sound to it which moſt fayours 
the. Metre and the Rhyme, - 

Jo favour the Metre, is to read 
two Syllables diſtinct, or to contract 
them Ls one, according. as the Me- 
tre requires; as the Word glittering 


muſt ed 1 ere in this 


Line; 


— 


All elit, ering in > OY he #68”. 


But in the umz Lias it makes 
but two; as, 


All glittering in "bis ame he ; food, 


Ihe Metre. alſo i is favour'd. forne- 


times by placing the Accent on diffe · 
rent Syllables in ſome fe Words that 
will admit of it; as the Word Ave- 


mute muſt have the Accent on Nun oo 


3 in this Line, 
1 de @vennes for cruel Deark. 
„„ Bu, 


7s The Art of Reading Chap. xx. 
Blut in the next Line it muſt be ac- 
cented on the ſecond Syllable; as, 


4 wide Avenue to the Grave. a 


© To favour the Rhyme, is to pro- 
nounce the laſt Word of the Line ſo as 
to make it chime with the Line fore+ 
going, where the Word admits of two 
Pronunciations: N RING 


Mere I but once from Bondage free, 
I'd never ſell my Liberty. 


Here I muſt pronounce. the Word 
Libert as if it were written with 
a 8 ee, Eibertee, to | rhyme. te + 
the POIs free.” TN 111 


But if the verſe ran Un; It 


| 4 Soul aſcends above the Shy, 
| i And triumphs in her Liberty: 


The Word Liberty muſt be wünd- 
ef as ending in 2, thax' Sky de have 
a juſter Rhyme to it. 
But whether you pronounce Liberty 
as tho it were written with ee or 5 
you muſt ſtill pronounce that laſt Syl- 
8 - lable but , NOW not ſo 8 . 
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to miſplace the Accent, and fix it on 
the laſt Sy lable. 


So in this Verſe; 


bind my Feet, and break my Chain, 
For 1 ſhall ne er rebell again. 


Here you muſt give the Diphthong 
gi, its full Sound in the Word again; 


but it muſt be pronounced agen in 
the follow ing Verſe: as, 


Put Daniel iu the Lions Den, 


When he's releas'd, hell pray again. : 


Nov having made theſe two ſmall 


_ Allowances, if the Verſe does not 


ſound well. and harmonious to the 


Far when it is read like Proſe, the 


Fault muſt be charged on the Poet, 


and not on the Reader ; for it is cer- 


tain that thoſe. Verſes are not well 
compoſed, which will not be read 
aracefully according to the common 


Rules of Pronunciation. 


Make an Experiment now in the 
Lines before- mentioned, and if you 
read them like Proſe, you Will find 
the Juſtneſs of the natural Accent is 


maintained in every Word, and yet 


12 * the 


rug 
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the Harmony or Muſic of the OY 
ſufficiently ſecured. © 


Angels invifi ble to Senſe, 
| Spreading their Pinions for a Shield, 
Are the brave Souldiers beſt Defence, 
When Cannons in long order ſhall dif 


Trl 
Terrible Saugbter round the Field. 


15 might take notice here, that there 
are two other Kinds of Metre in 
Engliſh, beſides this common Sort 
where the Accent is ſu . to lodge 
on every ſecond Syllab 

One fort of vat Perſe, is 
when the Line contains but ſeven 
Syllables ; and a pretty ſtrong Accent 
lies on the firſt Syllable in the Line, 
and on the 34, 57h, & 7th; as, 


Gute ring Stones; and golden Things, 
Wealth and Honoars that have Wings, 
Ever flutt'ring to be gone, 


I could never call my own : 4-1; 


Riches that the World beſtows, | 
She can take, and I can loſe; 
But the Treaſures that are mine, 
Tie afar beyond her Line. 
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The other ſort of ancommon Perſe 
|; has a quick and haſty Sound, and 
muſt have the Accent placed on eve- 
ry third Syllable. Matters of Mirth 
and Pleaſantry are the Subject of this 
ſort of Song; and but ſeldom is it 
uſed where the Senſe is very ſolemn 
and ſerious : : Take this Inſtance of 1 it. 


| "Tis - 1 les of the Shiggard bil I 
Bear him ed mer a 

Vu have wak'd me too Joon, £ muſt. 
Slumber again. 

As the Door on its. Hinges, I he o 
his Bed. 1 

Turns: bis Sides, and bis 5 Shoulders 
and DIS heavy Head. | 


In X laſt; Line, the natural . 
proper Accent lies not on the Word 
his, where the Verſe ſeems to require 
it; 1 but O the Word Heady. vet it 
happens to have a ſort of Beauty in it 
here, to keep the natural Accent, and 
thereby you ſhew the Heavineſs of - 
the Sluggard more empatically, while 
he ſuffers not the Verſe to run ſwift, 
and ſmooth, and harmonious. 


A h7 13 Thus 
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Thus let the Poeſy always anſwer 
for itſelf, but the Reader ſhould keep 
true to the natural Aecent. And, in 
general, it muſt be ſtill maintain'd, 

that the common Rules of reading 
Proſe, hold good in reading all theſe 
kinds of Poetry: Nor is the Reader 
obliged to know before-hand what 
particular kind of Verſe he is going to 
read, if he will but follow the common 
Pronunciation of the Egliſb Tongue; 
let him but humour the Senſe a little, 
as he ought to do in Proſe, by read- 


ing {wift-or flow, according as the 


Subject is grave or merry; and if he 


4 


has acquainted himſelf a little with 


1 | Verſe, and prattifed the reading of it, 


where the Poet has performed his Part 
well, the Lines will yield their proper 


Thus ir appears to be a much caſter 
matter to read Verſe well, than moſt 
People imagine, if they would but 
content themſelves to pronounce it 
© as they do common Language, with- 
out affecting to add new Mock to 
the Lines, by an unnatural Turn and 
—A 88 
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on CHAP. XXI. - 
General Directions for Spe ling 
and Writing true Enghſh. 


L. che Rules that can poſſibly 
be given, for ſpelling 2 
Words aright, can never make the 
Scholar perfect in this Work, without 
8 gent Obſervation of every Word 

1e Books which he reads; and by 

— Means alone Thouſands have at- 
tain'd a good Degree of Skill in it: 
yet conſiderable Aſſiſtance towards 
this Art, may be given to Children, 
and thoſe that are unlearned , by fome 
eneral Methods, and ſome part feu. 
lar Raves. © 

The General Direftions for rue 
955 „are theſe. 
x Direftion. s theWord 
' 4 clear, diſtinct, Syllable by 8yl- 
lable; give the full Sound 0 
Part of it, and Write it according 
the longeſt, the hardeſt, and har 
Sound in which the Word 18 ever 


pronounced; as, Apron, not Apurm; 
Cole-wort, not 0 „„ 
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The reaſon of this Rule is this: 

Moſt Words were originally pro- 
(| nounced as they are written; but 
the Pronunciation being \ ſomething 
long and rough, difficult and uneaſy, 
they came to be pronounced in a 
more ſhort and eaſy way for Conver- 
fation, by the leaving out ſome Let- 
ters, and ſoftening the Sound of o- 
thers: SO, for. * Join is Pro- 
nounced 4 3a ; Purſe is pronounced 
 Pus; half is pronounced haf; Mar- 
ri age Marrage, Nu: ti- on Naſbun, 
Vic-tu-alls Fitiles: But the Way of 
writing theſe Words remains ſtill the 
2d General Direction. When Scho- 
lars begin to read pretty well, let the 
Maſter take their Books out of their 
Hands, after they have read their 
Leſſons, and then ask them to ſpell. 
the eaſier, or the harder Words of it, 


2 * I 7 OS 
— 
* 


ahn 


ſuch as he judges ſuitable to their 


Capacities or their Improvement. 
Iwo Scholars, when. they have 
read their on Leſſons, may ask each 

other to ſpell the Words of them, 
Aud chus improve chemſelves; or any 
e FFC $681 1 vin 
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Chap. XXI. and Writing Engliſh. 85 
two Perſons of advanced Years, who _ 
ate ſenſible of their own Defects. . 
3d General Direction. Let there 
be a Spelling Exerciſe appointed 
twice a week, at leaſt, for the whole 
School; and, by degrees, let the 
Maſter ask them to ſpell every Word 
in ſome well- collected Catalogues, and 
the Tables in this Book; and let them 
be encouraged by gaining fuperior 
Places in their Rank, as Captain, 
Lieutenant, &c. according as they 
ſpell moſt Words right. 133 
Two or three Scholars may uſe 
theſe Tables of Words in a ſort of 
Sport or Play, and when they ask each 
other to ſpell them, he that miſſes not 
one in ten or twenty, ſhall gain a Pin, 
or two Pins, or a Marble, or what 
other Toy they think proper, never 
exceeding the Value of a Farthing. 
41h General Direction. When Scho- 
lars begin to write well, let ſeveral 
of them be appointed to write a 
Page, or a Column, out of theſe, or 
any other Tables of Words, and ſome- 
times out of the Bible, or any other 
Book, and well obſerve how every 
. | ' Ward . 
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86 The Art of Reading Chap. XXI. 
Word is ſpelt: Then let the Maſter 
take all their Books and Papers away, 
and himſelf, or one of the beſt Scho- 
lars, read and pronounce. all the Words 
diſtinctiy, and let all the reſt write 
them down, and be encouraged, or 
reproved, according: © to the N umber 
of Faults. I 
Any two Perſons may do this far | 
. tbeir own Improvement: and the 
Reaſon why I give this Direct ion, is, 
becauſe once writing a Line impreſ- 
ſeth it more upon the Memory, than 
three or four Reading 
5th General Direll ion. Read over 
* Chapters of this Book, from the 
third. - the tenth, with Diligence, 
and remark how the Vowels and 
Conſonants are ſounded in different 


ſort. of Words, Engliſo or Foreign ; 2 


and learn to write them accordingly ; ; 
' Obſerve where they keep their proper 
Sound, and where they change it. 
| Take particular Notice allo, what 
Lettes are pr and not. Wong 
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Ws, leave them out. in 120 iS. $3 43 260 
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6th General Direction. In your 
younger Tears eſpecially, take all 
proper Opportunities for Writing, and 
be careful to ſpell every Word 1 true: 
this may be done by the help of 
ſome ſmall Exgliſb Diftionarywhere 
the Words are put down in the Or- 
der of the Alphabet; and if you 
doubt of the ſpelling of any Word, 
Write it not without firſt confulring 115 
the Diftionary. | 
The beſt Bictionary that I know 
for this Purpoſe, is entitled, 4 97 70 | 
Engliſh Dictionary, Kc. By 7 5 
The. 2d Edition. N in a e 
Octavo. s 
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C H A P. XXII. 
| Particular Rules for $ pelling 
and Writing true Engliſh. 


1 A GREAT part of the En g 


| Tongue is ſo irregular in 1 5 
Letters and Compoſition of it, that it 
Would require almoſt as many Rules 
to bell by, as there are Mords to be 
| ſpell'd : 
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88 The Art of Reading Chap. XXII. 
ſpelPd;;; But there are ſeveral other 
Words that may be reduced into 
ſome Ranks and Order, and the 

|  Scholar-may be affiſted toward the 
| _ ſpelling them aright, by the Obſer- 
: er and the Ea OWL 


1 The a Nabe are theſe: "OT RY 

I. cb at the end of a Word, after 
1 a . Vowel, always takes ? before 
"1008 ys Fetch, 2 tch, botch, Dutch: 
except ſome very tew common Words, 

as much, ſuch, rich, which- 

. Pant 2. A Vowel ſounding long before a 

ſingle Conſonant, requires an e at the 

end, as Fate, where, mine,” None, 

Ug ume: But very ſeldom after a double 
Conſonant or a Di phthong, except at- 
ter the.Letrers c ſoft, g foft, 5, , E, 
and e Conſonant, as in Hoice, Fence, 
we Touſe, rouge, carge, twelve. 
3. Where g has à ſoft Sound after 
a {ſhort Vowel, 4 generally muſt go 
before it; as Badger, Hedge, Ridge, 

. Lodge, Cud agell. . 
* Were dever 85 is ſounded hard 

after 2 long Vowel in the end of a 
Wo, ue muſt follow 1 as . 
\ I- 
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Intrigue, prorogue; and in all foreign 


. S, as Catalogue, 1555 dec e. 15 
gb 1s written in 


| cheſs ghittar, aghaſt, ehafth, 0 oft: 


gu in the Words following, Guard, 


Gueſt, Guide, Guile, Guilt, Guinea, 
Cuiſe, and their Compounds and De- 


7 5 as beguile, diſguiſe, guilty, 
p : 


6. E at the end of a Word, after 2 


ſhort Vowel, always: takes c before 


it, as crack, knock, Neck, fick, Duck.” 
. Double is always uſed at the 


| end of Words of one Syllable after. a- 


fingle Yowel, as call, full, fill, ſuel, 


roll Poll. 

9. Double s moſt uſually ends 2 
Word after a Vowel that ſounds 
ſhort, as paſs, Goodneſs, miſs, toſs * - 
except a few common Words of one 
Syllable; as, as, Was, Jes, ts, Bis, this, 


ts, thus : except-alſo when 5 or es 
is added to a Word, as Horſe, Horſes; 


485 Kiſſes; deſpiſe, deſpiſes; dye, dyes. 
A long { 1s never uſed at the 

wa of a Word, nor juſt after a ſhort 

1 in Nee or Printing. | 
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10. The Sound of ut, As the end 
of a Word of more than one Syllable, 


is written ozs, in Words purely Exg- 
lll, asrighteous, piteous, cautions, &c. 


The Obſereations whichcannot be 
reduced to Any certain Rules, are : 


, theſe : : 


1. Obſerve when a gagle vowel i is 


ſounded, whether the Word be writ- 
ten with a Diphthong or no, gs 
1 Bread, Heart, have a Diphthong; ; 


bar fed, art, have not. 
2. Ob erve the Words Where C 


* the proper Eugliſb Sound, as | 
Child, e, ſuch; Aa Where it is 


ſounded hard, and written inſtead 


of E, as 12500 Stomach, Charatter, 


Kc. or Where it is ſounded. like h, 


as in French Words, Chaiſe, Machine , 
*Þ Chagrin, &c. 


3. Oblerve where ſe is written in- 


ſtead of c ſoft, or s; as Science, Diſ- 


ciple, Geier, aſcend, Conſcicucc, &c. 
Obſerve where ph is Written in- 


. 
ſtead of F, as Phy/ich,., Philo PH 4 


T1 riumph, Camphire, Ke. 
5. Obſerve where gue is written 


inſtead of E, as TOO: Antique, 


. dec. th 6. Ob- 


: ChXXT. and Writing « Boll. 


6. . Obſerve: where h is EW: 1 93 


: for 75, as Rheum, Rhetoricł, Mert, 


Catarrh, We. 
7. Obſerve bow the Sound Ll bi, 


before a Vowel, is written; Whether 
with ci, as 24c204s-; Or ei, as. Ommi- 
ſcient; 2 ſhi, as Faſbion ; . Of ſt 7 as 
Viſion ; or fſi, as Paſſion ; or 21, as. 


Condition. But remember where that _ {| 


Ja ſounds hard like 2h, tis always. 
- written with a ſingle f as Lifion, 


Deciſion, Occaſion, Confuſion. 
8. Obſerve where y is Written for 


1, as Presb e's Synagogues Rhyme, ; 


Tee Morte Mick, and many others, . a ; | 


ſerve 2 5 x is ſoupded be- 
1 ian, moſt. times & muſt be writ- 
ten, as Afiittion, Deftruttion ; but 
not always, as Crucifixion, Complexs. 
zan, Defluxion, and Reflexion, which, 
Is n s ſ] pelbd Raflection. 
„ in the laſt Place, chat, 
3 and Derivative Words are 
generally ſpell'd as their Primitives 
are, as guilo, beguiles; knock, knock- 
eth; 700 catcher z . richer; 
ts call Mes. 2751 Fo ; wee 
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92 The Art of Reading Ch. XXII. 
ft The chief Exception is in the Final 
e, (vis) If the firft, or the primitive 
Word in a Compound or Derivative 
end in e, that e is often left out; as. 
abe, taking; write, writing; Houſe, 
| Houfſhold;, Horſe, Horſman : But ſome- 
times it mult be written, as where, 
whereof; here, herein ; Peace, peace- 
| able: which no Rules can ſo well de- 
ot termine, as a general Acquaintance 
with the Zzg/;b Tongue. © 
Vote alſo, that if the primitive 
Word end in 5, it may be moſt times 
changed into z, as in marry, Marri- 
age; marryed, or married; but not 
in marrying, where z follows it. 
To provoke all my Readers to ob- 
ſerve theſe Directions, let them know 
that ' tis for want of Skill in this Art 
of Spelling, that ſo many Women in 
3.3 dur Age are aſhamed to write, and 
thus forget the Art of Writing itſelf 
for want of Practice: and if ſeveral 
Men, whoſe Buſineſs conſtrains them 
to write frequently, could but know 
the ridiculous Faults of their own 
nf Spelling, they would be aſhamed to 
| be fo expoſed. Diligent Attendance 
. a 1 . „ 


Ch. XXIII. ber Writing Enelifh. 
to theſe Directions, and due Care — 
younger Yeats, n prevent theis 
Inconyeniencies. 
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Obj ſervations concerning the 4 A 
rious Ways of TOE the +3 
ſame Word. | 


HO. far the Ss Part of 
Engliſb Words are ſpelled but 
one Way, yet there are ſome that ſeem 
to admit of two Manners of Spelling; 


for which theſe following Rules may” 


be given for our Obſervation. 

I. ce is ſometimes written for je, 
in the middle of a Word, as Niece, 
Neece; Piece, Peece; Belief, Be · 
leef; Thieves, Fheeves. 9255 
2. 1 is changed for ex, at the 
beginning of a Word, as iugage, en- 
Se ; inquire, enquire; indanger, 
endanger ; 1 endure ; ; intangle, | 
IO 
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3. i is alſo changed for e n; as 
zmplay, employ ; imbattle, embattle; 
| #mbezzle, embezzle; imbarque, em- | 
 barque. 

4. E may de left out after c, in 
Words borrowed from the Latin, as 
Publick, Public; Muſich, Muſic ; 
 Logick, Logic; Pedantich, 'Pedantic.. 

"+ FF Bs ſometimes. written for Je, 
at the end of ſome Werds, as Catth, 
5 Cattel; Battle, Battel. 
6. oa B turned * into 
loag o, and «& final, as Coal, Cole; 
5 Chak, Cloke; ; Smoak, 8 Smoke ; roa, 
grone; boar, Sare 
| 7. or is often written where our 
| Was wont to be written, as Labour, 
Labor; Honour, Honor; Favour, Fa- 
| 
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Vor; chnquerour, Conqueror. | 
1 Among other Letters which are 
new. a: days omitted by ſome Writers, 

p between m and 7 is often left out; 
as Preſumption, Preſumtion ;- At- 
tempt, Attemt : fo. in 4ſſumption, 
Contempt, contemptuout, E e 
ion, & c. | 

9 Ph is changed into f many 
* as Thanh ne phan- 
taſtic, 


l. 


Ch. XXIII. and Writing Engliſh. 95 
raftic, Phantom, Phrensy, Pplegm, 
Written, Fancy, Fanatic, &e. l 


Relique, Checquer, Caſquet, Muſquet, 
are den Written | Bark, Tr affic k, &c. 


rently in theſe Words: Theater, or 


Center; Sepulchre, Sepulcher. © |. 


the Place of 5; but tis by no means 


Hence, Pretence, &c. all which Words 


10. que is changed into , or e; 
as Barque, Trafhque, Maſque, Flaſque, 


11. re or er are written indiffe-- 


Theatre; fo Merre,' Meter; Centre, 
12, 5 is turned ſometimes into E, 
in ſuch. Words as Raſor, Sciffors,. 
Brafier, Loſenge, Exerciſe, chaſtiſe, 
deviſe, Enterpriſe; which may be 
written Razor, Sci zars, Bxereize, 


There are alſo many other Words 
where c is made frequently to ſupply 


proper, tho tis very common; as in 
diſpence, ſuſpence, Sence, Recom- 


ought to end in ſe, as diſpenſe, ſuſ- 


13. 7, or ci, are written in theſe 
Words, amtient, vitious, grations,' 
Pretious, ſpatious; &c. as ancient, 


aicious, &. 14. ugh 


55 
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96 The Artof Reading Ch. XXII. 
134. gh may kale KO in Hough, 
tho; #brough, thro; and in gh ht, 
brought, &c. with an Apeftrop be in 
the'raom. of them, as 100 t, DI c. 
15. ugh is is ſometimes changed for 
- 20, as in Pe, Plow, Bow, f oro, 
 enow,;, for Yengh,. ps Bough,. | 
rag, enough. 
4 88 the Word, ns ugh 8 
| ſervation made, that, when it 
Cites a ſufficient. Quentin, tis 
written always with zg, and pro- 
| nounced enuf as, There is Wine 
. enough. But when it ſignifies a f. 
1 ER Number, dis oftentimes both. | 
pronounced and written eno˙; Bag 
7. Bere are Bottles enows . 
16. l, or 29h, is turned i into 7 in 
theſe Words, rozh, roll; potul, poll; 
ſerotul, ſcroll; controul,. control. 
17. Many Words are written with 
u after a Vowel, which uſed to be 
written with 29 heretofore, as eons 
Nown; Groumd, Grownd ; ſour, f wry 
caud, cawl:; hour, lows. _ 
E Words. whoſe.Sound. ends i in z, 
"- were once written wich e, now with 
| 3 as Me, fiy 3. bivogie, N 3 tor 
 FoFtes: 


—— 
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torie, Victory: ſome are Written ei- 
ther with ze, or y e, as e, dye; lie, 
lye ; tie, tye: others only with 5, as 
my, thy, by: others chiefly With ye, 
as Rye, Pye, as Cuſtom pleaſes 
19. It may be obſerved in general, 
that i and y are written for one ano- 
ther indifferently in many Words, as 
_ Lion, Lyon; Tiger, Tyger; praiſe, 
_ prayſe ; Tozl, Toyl; ſaid, fayd ; paid, 
i 8 
20. Some Words are written ei- 
ther with a double or ſingle Conſo- 
nant in the middle, as well as in the 
end; as Aray, Array; Orange, Or- 
range; Forage, Forrage; later, lat- 
ter; Mat, Matt; rot, rott; /cof, 
ſcoff; Sum, Summ: and Words of 
ſeveral Syllables ending in J; as Bope- 
full, hopeful; ſpeciall, ſpecial; natu- 
ral, ü to TEN 
I dare not pretend to maintain that 
both theſe Ways of Spelling the ſame 
Words in this Chapter, are learnedly 
right, and critically true: Nor do I 
Write now for Scholars and Criticks; 
but many of the Learned have been 
_ wiſely negligent in theſe leſſer Mat- 
1 | - | ters, 
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Britain, or Brittain. 
not make a diſtinct Table of them 
| bee. 55 Nee e e 
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1 e ne Readin 


ters, and not waſted 


ChXXIN.. 


ir, Time in 
long and deep Reſearches a der 


or an , an , or a 8. and 


317 
taken che liberty to ſpell theſe Words 


ifferent ways; and many times, in 


Imitation of the French, hade left 


Que, uſeleſs Letters by way of Refine - 


ment: I confeſs the Derivation.. of. 
h thoſe Words is here — 55 But af : 
gab 


ter all, (Cuſtom, w will ber 
Standard of Language, has Socket 


both theſe Methods of . wy 


rable, at leaſt to the Unlear 


For the 9 e K a: = 4 
1 to any o e Ru e 
fob T 9 NF 

There are alſo ſeveral Engliſh Pros. 


per Names which Mea ſpell het 


ways; as, Eliſabeth, or b Blizaberh: 7 
Eftber, or Heſter; N- at hau⁰m̊ or 
Nathaniel; Humfry, or Humpnbrey ;. 
Antbony, or Antony; Gaſbarrot Foſ- 
beromz or Ferom,; Giles, or 
Gyles; Katherine, or | Catharine ; 


But 1. ſhall. 
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Ch.XXIV. and Hin Reit. 59 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter with 
one Remark, (viz.) That in Old 


N 
* . 


"Writings, and in Books printed long 
ago, you find many needleſs Letters 
uſed in ſpelling ſeveral Words, which 
are left out in modern Books and 
Writings ; as for inſtance, The Words 
which we Write Sou, Gun, Sap, preſs, 
 Goognefs, tho, Body, doth, doft, &c. 
were once written Sonne, Gunnt, 
7% preſſe, Gvodnefſe, though, 
 Bogdy vr Bodllie, doerb, dee, and 
a thouſand other Inſtances there axe 
of the like Kind, wherein modern 
Writers have ſhorten'd the manner 


© 


of Spelling, by leaving our ſuch Let- 


ters as are not pronounced. | 
eee eee 


Catalogues of Words pronounced 
or written in ſuch a Way as 
cannot be reduced to Rules, c. 
N learning to read and write 
Engliſh, we fhall find ſeveral 
Words, whoſe Accent, n 


9 
8 7 * . 
is 7 . ; 


| | 
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Which canngt Well be taught other- 


E 


three Letters are made to ſignify one 


X. A. Maſter of Arts. 80 Numbers, 
2s one, two, three, Oc. which are 
WE mark d With Letters, as I. II. II. &c. 
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1000 The Art of Reading Ch. XXIV. 
and Spelling, are not eaſy to be brought 
under any certain Rules; and theſe can 
pulp be learnt by long Obſervation, or 
by Tables or Catalogues drawn up for 


i ; LA 
* * 


t 1s End. | = 3 


, i . 


|, There are ſeveral other things alſo 
that relate to Reading and Writing, 


x | 


4 


Wie than by Tables; ſuch are Abre- 
__©1atzons and Contrattions in Writing 
and in Speaking, whereby two or 


or two Words, or more, as A. M. or 


| ! be 


8 


EE 
xp 
be. - 
— 


ws 
- x — 


or with particular Charatters, as 1, 
28, 3, Oc. Various other Letters and 


Man ts alſo are uſed to ſignify whole 


Words, as L. for Pounds, og. for 
Dunce; & or & for and; which may 


be learnt by the following Tables. 
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A Table of Words accented on dite, 
rent Syllables, according to the Cuſ- 


tom of the Speaker, even when they 
are uſed to fugnify the ſame thing. 1 


Academy 19 7 Academy 1 
Acceptable Acceptable 
Admirable Admirable 
Advertiſement Advertiſement 
A'ctribuxre _ Attribute 
Avenue Avenue 
Coönfeſſortr Confeſſo r 
Contemptible Contẽmptible a 
Contrary Sa 
Contribute + Contribute | 
Converſe _ _ Converſe _ 
_ Converſant | Converſant 
- Corollary . Corollary 
Corroſive  Corrofive 
Corruptible + Corruptible _ 
Concupiſcence Concupiſcence 
Deledtable  DeleQtable 
Get MÜ êů !nU i! 1. 
Oẽconoſp Oecẽnom _ 7% 
BF Refraftory Refraftory 77 
„ -Sicceſior:. - © Succeffor A 
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Toward ' "Toward 
*Vreaſil . - VUrenfil- - 
T1 With ſome others. 
Note, I do not ſuppoſe both theſe Ways of 
Pronunciation to be equally proper; but 
both are uſed, and that among Perſons of 
Education and Learning in different Parts 
of the Nation; and Cuſtom is the great 
1 Rule of Pronouncing, as well as of Spel- 
1 ling, ſo that every one ſhould uſually 
3 ſpeak according to Cuſtom. 


1 TALE NH. 

4 Table of Words which are accen- 

ted on the firſt Syllable when they 

ani) the Name of a Thing; but 

o the latter Syllable, when they 
- feenify an Action. The firſt is 
Mun, the ſecond a Verb. 
. Nouns. =p Herbe. ] 


IT. ze Abſent To abſent 
An A*ccent To accent, 
An Attribute To attribute 
A Cement To cement - 
LA Cole: Toe 
A Compound To compound 
A Conduct To conduct 
The Confines 3s To confine . 


A Conflict 
A Concert 
A Confort 
A Conteſt 


ed WMD: * , 
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To conflict 
To concert 

To conſort 

Io contẽſt 


_ ot) 8 


A Cöôntract 

A Convert 

A Deſert 

A Ferment 

Frequent _ 

_ I neents ©.” 

An Olbje& - 

An Overthrow 

A Premiſs 

A Preſent 

A Project 

A Rebel 

A Record. 

Rẽfuſe 

A Subject 

A Torment 
An Unite 


To contract 
To convert 


To defert. 


To ferment _ 
To frequent 7 


To incënſe 


To objẽct 
To overthrow 
To premiſe 


To preſent 
To project 


To rebel 
To record 
To refuſe _ 
To ſubje& 
To torment 
To unite 


Note here, that Names derived from theſe 
Verbs, are accented as the Verbs are, as, 
to ferment, fermenting; to colle#,, a Col- 
le Hor; to objeF, an Obje#ion, ; xc. 


- 


L2 TABLE 


= N Abuſe, or In- 
1 | jury; * 
Born, or carried; 


A Bow to ſhoot ;- 
Can't fir Sonnet 


* 


= Cloſe, o or near ; 3 
To ch jure as Witches 
do ; 
Crowd, A Thing ; z 


Job, a Name: 8 

Lead, a Metal; 

A Minute, part of 
an Hour; 

Muſe, to meditate ; 


fore; > : 
To Read a Book; 


- Sow, a Female "Ip 
© To tear in Pieces; 
3 Uſe, or Intereſt ; 
Won't, will not; 


2 
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A 
4 Table of other Words pronounced 
 . different Ways, when they are 
_ my uſed in different Senſes. A 


1 ; Cant, granite age | 
"T6, Cloſe, or Shut, or 


Human, like a Ma; ; 
Gs G lant, baue; 0 


Precedent, Long wi 


To ſow, Seed or Corn. 
A Teat in weeping. 


To abuſe, or a 15 
Jury. 0 

Born, or brought forth. 

To bow, or bend. 


Talk. 


End. | 
To con jüre, male ane 
wear.” 
Crow d, or did crow, 
Humäne, or kind. 
A Gallant,'a Courtier 


or Suiter. - - 


A4 AJob of Wok. 
Jo lead, or guide. 


Mine, or al. 


Muſe, or Song. 

A Precedent; or a 
Pattern 

T have read. | 


'To uſe, or employ. 


. Wont, or Cuſtom. 


Note, 


— 
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Note, the Words Haſt, Paſt, Bath, Breath, 


Cloth, and ſuch. others, when they are pro- 


nounced 
ded to the 


lons, fhould have the e final ad- 
ie End' as Haſte, my Batbe, 


- Breathe, Clothe : and therefore they are 
not to be ſpell'd the ſame way. 


CHICAS 


7 VW 
MW A Table of Wor as, tbe ſame, OY. near 
Hh alike in Sound, but different in 
Signification and in Spelling. 

Bel, Cain's Bro- Alley, a narrow Pd 


1 N ther. . 9 8 


Able, powerful. 


4 


Accedence, a Book. | 


Accidents, Chances. 


Account, Eſteem; 


Accompt, Reckoning. 


Achor, a Valle). 
Acorn, of an Oak. 
Acre, of Land 
Advice, Counſel. 
Adviſe, to counſel, 
Ale, Mali-Liquor. 
Ail, to trouble. 
All, every one. 
Al, to bere Holes. 
Alehoof, an Herb. 


Aloof, at a diſtance, 
Allay, to diminiſh. 


Alloy, of Metal. 


| 


Errand 


ſage. 
Ally, Conſederate. 
Allowed, granted. 
Aloud, with a Nuiſe. 
Altar, for Sacrifice. 
Alter, to change. 


| Ant, a Piſmire. 
| Aunt, Uncle's Wife. 


Are, be. 
Air, we breath. 
E'er, ever. 
Heir, eldeſt Sen. 


Arrand, + M. fage. 


Arrant, notoricus. 
Arras, Hangings. 
Harraſs, to trcuble. 
Aicent, going up. 
Aſſent, Agreement. 


HS 


Aſſiſ- 


Aſſiſtants, He 


8 
rr * a — . — . . 
+ "5 * 3 * Wa 5 as * — 2 4 n 
n * — R W * , 
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5 Acts, Deeds. 


Beacon, to give notice | 


Becken, t0 wink. 
Bail, 


 Bawl'd, oy'd put. 


Bawl, to cry aloud, 

| Barbara, a Woman, 
Barbary, a Country. 
Barberry, a Huit. 
Bark 

Barque, a Ship. 
Beau, a FU Pp. 
Bow, to Ho. 
Bear + Burden. 


Bare, naked. N 
Bear, a wild Beaſt. 
- Baſs, part 45 N 8 : 
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I Bays, pr Trees. 


Aſſiſtance, . 
pers. 


Augur, a South. ſayer. 
Augre, for 1 
ters. 

Axe, 10 aus Wood. 


* 


Bacon, Hog 5 gr 
Baken, baked: 


Enemie. 


f 


ot. 


a "Sur ety. 
Bale, of Clorh or Sith. 
Bald, without Hair. 


Ball, any round thing, 


of a Tree. 


nd. 


Bare; did bear. 


Bafe, mean: 


Bee, with Honey. 


| Beer, to drink. 


Bier, to carrj the Dead. 
| Bel, an Idol. 


Bell, to ring. 
Ferry, a ſmall "XY 


ury 4 Corpſe. I 
Blew, did blow. - 
Blue, a. Glu, 0 
Board, Plank. 

Bor d a Hole. 

Boar, a — " 4-\ 

Boor, a Country Fl. x 
low. 


"Bore, 10 make a Hite 
Bolt the Door. 105 $43 
Boult, Ma. 
Bow, 2 bend. 
Bough, a Branch. 
Boy, a Lad. \ 
Be, e up. 7 
Bread, to at. 
Bred, brought up... 
Breeches, to wear. 


Breaches, a broken Pla 


ces. 
Bruit, a Report... 
Brute, a Beaſt... 


f r a 4 in, 


the. 822 


1 
— 
b J. * - 
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Borough, 8 Corporas 
#02 Dn ior nt] 
By, near. ; 75 ; þ Fg 
Buy, for Money. 
Brews, he brewah... 
Bruiſe, to break. 
Cain, ee . | 
Cane, a Shrub, _ 
Call, by Name... 715 
Cal, Caul, over the ul 
 Bowels... 9 1 
Cannon: a Great Gun: 
Canon, @« Rule. 
Capital, chief. 
Capitol, 4 Touer i in 
Rome. 
Career, full . 
Carrier, that carrieth;: 
Celtar, under Ground. 
Seller, that ſelleth. 
Cenſer, for Incenſe. | 
Cenſor, a Reformer, 
Cenſure, Judgment. 
Centaury, an Herb. 
Century, 100 7 
Centry, 4 Guard. 
Chair, to fit in. 
Chare, a Job of Mork. 
Choler, Rage. 
Collar, for the Neck. 
Cornhill, in London“ 


"2 
1 


q 


I 


4 


0 ry 4 „ 
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Cieling; F a Room. 
Sealing, Farting al x 
Cj ttern, an mee 
Citron, a Fruit. 
] Clauſe, of a; Sener! 1 


4 | Claws, of a Bird oi or 


n Ro 0 
in Coapie, not js al 
Courſe, Race, or Wa [ 
Coat, a Garment. . 
Cote, a Ctenge. 


Comet, Ales. 
Commit, to do. 
Common, public. 
Commune, to converſe. 
| Council, an Au hi. 
| Counſel, Advice. GE. 
'Cou'd, was able. 51 U 
| Cud; of Anl. 
Courant, a 3 
Current, paſſable. 
r ar a= 
> Fruit. EINER SV: 
Creek, of the Sed. CL 
| cok: in the Neck. 


Couſin, near Relation. | 


Cozen, ta cheat. 
. 
Symbol, a Mark. 


Cypreſs, a Tree. 
Cyprus, an 3 0 


Cornwall, a. County... | LCruſe, alittle Vaſſel. 


FE. 
K A 


n 


4 


— 2 — E „ nnd 
S rr 2 ve 
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Y 


on: "Bo en Ch. XXIV. 
| Cruiſe, Jail near the 


More: © \ 


" Cygner, gyoungSwan, ; 


Signet, a Seal. 
DVaign, to vouchſaſe. 
ane, 


Damn, to condemm. 
Dear, of great Ve hs, | 
Deer, ina Park. 
Decent, becoming. 


„ Deſcent, going down. | 
Deep, Inwin the Earth. 


Diepe, a Town in 
France. 


| Differ, o diſagree. 


Deſert, Merit. 


Deſart, or Defert, 4 


N laerneſs. 


' bt Dew, from Heaven. 


Due, à Debt. 
Da, to make. 


5 Doe, a Female dw; | 


Dough, ex greg or Lea- 


Done, e, e 


Dun, a Colour. 
Devices, 1 


Devizes, inWiltſhire, 
Doer, that doth. 


8 ler N 


Dragon, « Beaſt. 


Far, Jr  Drineſs. 


| Denmark. 4 
Dam, jo ſtop... 


Earth, 


| — comely. 


Price. | 
Feed, to eat. © 
Fed, rewarded.” 10. 


Dragoon, a Soldier. 


Draught, F Drink. 


Ear, raving: 
E'er, Ever. 
Year, twelve Months, L 


] Early, betimes. 


Yearly," every Tear. 
the Ground. 
Hearth, of a Chimney. 
Eaſter, a Feaſ, 
Eſther; the Queen. * 
Eaten, devour J. 


Eton, a Town's Name. 


Eminent, famous. 


| Imminent; over head. 
Enter, Zo in. 

Interr, 0 bury. 
Envy, Hatred. 

| Envoy, a Meſſenger. 

; 3 ſe, Labour. 
Exorciſe, to conjure. 5 
Fain, efbrous, * 8. 
Ie to diſſentle. | 


Faint, ' weary.” 
Fei nt, 4 Pretence. 


Fare, a eyftomary 


Fellon; 


5 " w k 
n * bo ab Shs n 9 
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Fellon, a NMhitlow. Slutinous, e . 
Felon, a Oi inal. luttonous, greedy. | 
File, a Smith? 5 Tool. | Grate, of rene; . 1:4 
Foil, to overcome. Great, large. 


Fillip, or. Fillop, with 1 Grater, for. the Nutz. 
the Finger. + iin 
Philip, alllan „Nane Greater, „ i; 
Fir; Wood. : + | Greave, à Boot. 
Furr, of a Kin. Grave, ſolemn. _ . 
Floor, Ground. SGroan, 10 /g 2 I 


Flour, for Bread, | Grown, | increaſed. ,. 
Flower, of: the Held. 1 Grot; 4 Caue. ; 
Forth, abroad. 74 Groat; Four 1 

1 Fourth, in e, | Hail, 0 ſalute. 


Foul, naſty... 5 Hale, to draw . 
Fowl, a Bird. 17 Hare, a Beaft. $7 
Fourm, #0 ft on. Hair, of the Head. 
Form, abe Heir, eldeſt Syn. m 
Francis, a Mow 40 31 Harſh, cruel. - J ae. 
Nane Haſh, to mince Maar. 
Frances, a Woman, Hart, aB, -® 
Frays, Quarrels. Heart, the Seat of Lie. þ 


Froiſe, jry'd Meat... Haven, 'a „ 
Gall, bitter Subſtance. 4 Heaven, on Hieb. 
Gaul, 4 Frenchman. Herd, of. Cattle." . | 
Genteel, Eraceful. | Heard, did hear... . 
Gentile, Heat hen. I HFard, diffunte... 
Gentle, quiet... - Here, in this Plate. 
Geſture, Carriage. Hear, to hearken, - 
Jeſter, a merry Fellow, Hie, make haſte, 
Gilt, with e 4 High, ofty.. +. 

Gul of Sn. 5 Hoy, a Art of . 


1 


f 1 n * 2 5 


res * * * 9 — 22 ka. * ä N * a * 
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11e Tear Wer chxxIV. 


i 4 1 Oil, of Olives. 


Imploy y, work. 
E Hire, Wages. I Imply, ro nh. 
Higher, more high. 8 


In, within. 


His, of bim Inn, for Travellers, 
Hiſs, like a Snake. | Incite, to ſtir up. 
Hoar, , Nw Inſight, Knowledge. 
| Whore, a lewd Wo- Ingenious, of ſoarp 
Man. Harn, * 
Hole, Holineſs, - - 4 Ingenuous, candid. 
Whole, perfect. |} Joyſt, à Beam, © 
|  Holloo, oY 101 L Joyee, « May's Name. 
ꝶꝭ; 4 4 


| Ketch, a Ship. i 
Hatloy, e 300 8 Cateh, #0 lay bold. * 
12 weg folid. | Kill, 2 Murder. 


Holy, 7 85M Kiln, for Bricks. 
Why, an emiveh.. : 1 Kind, "good ee 
Home, Houſe. | Coin'd, as Money 
Whom ? what Man Kiſs; 10 3 Tt . 
Holm, Holly. Cis, 'Saul*s Father. - 


1 Hoop, for a W Knave, diſhoneſt. 
F Whoop, to 170 t. Nave, a Cart- 
Hue, hour. n 


3 Hugh, Man” s Nen, Niehr, tho 1 

1 myſelf. a I Lade, the Mater. 
Eye, to ſee with.” { Laid, or Layd, placed. 
Idle, lazy. | Lain, or Layn, did lie. 


Idol, an hnage. + PEE Lane, a narrow . 

i Fll, 7 will. © | * ſage. 
2 Ile, in the a e. A od Roman. 
x Ine, * Hand. I Latten, Tin. . _ Y 
f 5 Lat- 


* 28, 


ChxxIV. 24d ne W air 


. Lattice, of a Window. 


Lettice, a FW 7 


Name. 
Lettuce, an Herb. 
Leaſe, of a Houſe. 
| Leaſh, three, © 
Lees, Dregs of Wine. 
Leopard, a Beaſt. 
- Leper, one leprous. 
Leaper, that leapeth. 
Leſſen, to make leſs. 
Leden, . 
Le ae. 
Liquoriee, 4 . 
Roo rt. 
Lier in wat. 
Lyar, a Teller of 17 
Limb, a — 3 | 


Limn, 10 E 


Loath, "par 
| oth, — 
Line, Length. 
Loyn, of Veal. 
Lo, behold. 
Loſs for Lo 
ole, to ſuffer Lojs. 
: Looſe; flack. 1 
Lower, 0 let dies. 
Lowr, 10 frown. 


6 M ade, mw" 


Night, Strength. 


n ä nen 
F r . SJ 1 * K A oo 
RY 20 as on * mg 
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Maid, a . We 
man. 
Main, the a; 


| Mane, of a Bag. 
| Male, not Female. 


Mail, Armour. 
Manner, Cuſtom. Ft 
| Mannor, @ Lordſhip. 


| Marſh, watry Ground. 


Meſh; or Maſh, the 
Hole of a Net. © 
Mayor of a Town. 
= Female Horſe. 
Meid, a Meadow, 


9 NMede, ine of Media. 


Mean, of little value. 

| Mein, or Mien, 
Aſpe&t. 

Meat, to eat. 

Meet, Ms: 14927 

Meet, come age 


I ] Mere, to meaſure. 


| Meſſage, Buſineſs. 


Meſſuage, a Houſe. 
Mews, for Hawks. 
Maſe, to meditate. 
Mile, by meaſure. 
Moil, to labour. 
Mite, ſmall Money. 


Moat, a Ditch. 


Mote; in the Eye. 
| -More, 


- po 


wer, that Mows. 


Moor, br "Masſp. 


Naught, bad. 
Nought, ang. 
Nay, . not. 


. Neigh, as A | 
Near on neer, might © 


Ne er or nere, neuer. 
either, de the | 
| Neather, lower, 


: . ee 


No, deming. +. 


Now, ape 
New. not old. 


"ors. underſtood. 


None, not one. : 


Known, underſtood. 


Neal, harden Glafs.... 
Knee, bend 32255 1 71 


Nap, ſleep. 


Not, e. am 
| + of Gold. 


Nag, a Horſe. 


| Knap, A 77 Cloth... * 


Nit, houng 1 N., 72 
Knit, make a Huſe. 


Knag, a Knot. 24 
Nell; Elenor. „ 
Knell, For. Bungr ak, 


ET , er ac T0. tie ard he 


Kriot:; to untie. 


r 


Per of 4 Bor. 


j A 55 at ms 
More; in * Quarttity, ” Oer, over. 


[Ott, at a 1 | 


6 


| Parſon, of Wen 


| One, in Number. 


Ch n. 


82 A, 


Of, belonging. to. 5 


O, as O brave. - 
Gh! A 
Owe, to be lere 


Won at Play. 
Qwn, 0 . 
Order, Rank. X 
Ordure, Dung. 
Our, f us. + 
Hour, fixty Minutes. 

| Palate, in the Mouth. 
Pallet, a little Bed. 
Pale, a Colour. _ 
Pail, a Veſſel. . 

Pall, a Funeral lu 
| Paul, a Man's Name. 
| Pain," or Grief. 

P ane, of Glaſs . 


Perſon, ſome body. 
Peal, upon the Belts. 
Peel, the Out ſide. 


Pear, a Hut. 
| Pair, a Couple. 56 1 


"Pare; 736. ,; 5-7 
Peter, a Man Nane. 
petre, 04 
Pick, 70 chuſe.- | 


Pique, a ee | 
Pint, 


Pp * * T SS 1 9 6 7 * X 2 * 6 . . 


5 


Pint, half a 1 
Point, a. Stop. 
Place, of abode. 
Plaiſe; a Fiſh. 
Plait the Hair. 
Plate of Metal. 
Plum, the Fruit. 
Plumb, a leaden 
| Weight. $434 
Pole, a long Stick. 


Purſlain, an Herb. 

Pour, as Water. | 

Power, Might. . 

. Practice, Exerciſe. 
Practiſe, #0 3 0% | 

Pray, to beſeech. 

Prey, a Booty. 


Preſents, Gifts. 
Princes, Kings Sons, 
Princeſs, the Rig 5 
| Daughter. 
Principal, chief. 
Principle, the 1 
1 
Profit, Advantage. . 


Prophet, a Foreteller. 


Pe „ 2 
celain, or Porcel- 

lane, a ſort of Chi- | 
na Mare. 2 
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Prophecy, foretelling. 


i 


Propheſy, 10 foretel. 
[Dire of Paper. 
Choir, of Singers. 


Quarrs of Glaſs. 
Quarry of Marble. 


| Rack, to torment. 


| Wreck, of a Ship. 
Rain, Water. b 
Reign, rule as King, 
Rein, 'of a Bridle. 
| Raiſin, dry'd. Grape. 
Reaſon, Argument. 
Raiſe, to ſet up. 
Rays, Fun- beams. b 


| Race, 10 run. 


Raſe, to blot out. 


Raze, to demoliſh. 
| Red, a Colour. 
mY : Read, did read. 
Pe Reddifh, Aer 
Preſence, being here. 1 | 


„* 
Rhadiſh, a | Roof, 
Reed, a " Shrub. 
Read, in a Book. 
Relick, a Remainder, 
Relic, 'a-H/idow, 
Rere, the at 
Rear, to erect. 

Reſt, Quiet. 


Wrelt, to turn or r twiſt. 


M Khyme, 


in Verſe, 

Rime, 4 freexi 
077/08 * 
Rice, ſort of Corn, 0 
Riſe, Advancement, - 


. Rie, ſort of Corn. 


Rye, in Suſſex. 
Wey, crooked. 
g g, the Bells. 
Wring, the Handi. 
Rite, a Ceremony. 
Is Right, juſt and true. 


Write, with a Ven. 
| ow, did ride. 


Row? d. did row. 
Roe, EN of Deer.. 
Row, 'a Rank. 
Rome, u City. 
Rheum, Humour. 


Room, part of a Houſe. 


Rote, by Cuſtom. 
Wrote, did write. 
Wroupht, works. 
Rough, nor oh. 
Ruff, a. Bund. 


Sail, of a Ship. 8 
Sale, bargaiing. 
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5 Scene, of the 8 ol ; 
. | Seen, bebela. 


Ceaſe, to leave off. 


- * J 


Saver, that ſaveth, 

| Savour, a Smell, © 
Sea, Water. © 

| Say, peak. 
Seem, - appear. 
Seam, that is ſown. 


Seas, great TV aters. | 
Seize, 'to luy hold. 


Sent, did ſend. 


' Scent, u Smell. 
Wright, a Workman. 


Shew, to make appear. 
Shoe for the Ft. 


Ship, For "i 


| Sheep, a Beaſt. - 


Shoar, u Prop. 
Shore, the ee 
Shown, dil ſpew. 
Shone, did ſorne. g 
Shread, to mince. 
Shred: minced. 


Spred d, 
3 from | Sprea 


Sign, a Token. 
Sin ne, in Geometry. 


Site, Stuation. 
Roof, Topof a Houſe 
I Sight, ſerving. - 
_ ? Sink, 10 go down, 


Cite, to ſummon. 


Cinque, 


— 


8 Son, a Aau-Child, 5 


| + Stood, did ſtand. 


a XSIV 
a inque, five, 5 
| Lügde, 70 deſpiſe... 
Sleight, Dexterity. 
Sloe, a feu Fruit. 
Sia quick, 
Sl a Miry Place. 
Soal, of a Shoe. 
| Soul, of a Man, 
Sole, a Fifb. 
Some, à part. 
Sum, the ubole. 


Sword, a We 

| Soar'd, did 9 | 
Sore, au Uker, 

Scar, to mount up- 
wards. 


Stare, to Jock earneſt. ' 


1 
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Stud, an Embeſſment: | 


= Succour, help. 


Sucker, a young Ti wits 
Sue, to make Suit. 
Sew, with a Needle. 
Swoon, 10 faint. 


Sound, Noiſe. 


Tail, the End. 
Tale, a Story. 


1 Tare, Weight allow” 4 3 


Tear, to 9 in Pie- 
ces. 

Tare, did tear. 

Than, in comparing. 

Then, at that Time. 

There, in that Place. 


Their, ef them. 


Through, thorow. ' 
Throw, to caſt. 
Throne, @ Seat of 
"Na: 
Thrown, caſt. 


Stair, a Step. 
Stear, a young Bullock. 
Steer, to guide 4 
Ship. "1 
Stead, Place. 
Steed, a Horſe. 
Stile, for Paſſage. 
Style, of Writing. 


Tide, Flux of the Sea. 
Ty'd, made faſt. 

ile, for covering... 
Toil, to take Pains. 
Time, a. Day or Hour. 
Thyme, a ſweet Herb, 


o, unto. 


Toe, of the Foot. 


4 Tow, to draw along. 
Too, 


2 


I oo, likewiſe. 
| Two, a Couple. 


25 9 oll'd, as a Bell. 
Pongs, for the Fire. 
. Tongues, Languages. | 
Tour, to fly up. 


* 


1 


Told: as Tale. 


Tower, e Defixce, 
Tulip, a Flower. 


| Julep, Julap, Ow 


dial. 


Veil, a en 4 


Vale, a Valley. 


Vain, uſeleſs. 
Vane, 70 __ the 
ind. 


; Vein; for the Bond. 


Valley, a Dale. * 
Value, Mortb. 


Volley, of Shoe: + 


Vaſſal, a Slave. , 


Fi Veſſel, for Liquor. 
Vaal, or Phial 1 Glaſs 7 
4 Viol, for Mufic. © 

Vice, # i Habit. 

. Vile, a Skrew, 


Ure, Practice. 


Ewer, a Baſon. © 
Your, of you. 


Uſe, 10 he wont. 
Ews, Sheep. 


* £ 
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i I Wade, 10 go in Water. 
 Weigh'd in the ma 


po Wane, to nals... 
: | | Wean, aA. Child. 


: ; 


I | Ware; Merchandize. . 


- * 1 r 
PI 2 ls 4 ES. * 2: 
AE” 1. 2x. RR Ss 
N * 


ieee 
Wail, 0 8 8 
Whale, a Sea-Fiſh.. 
Wale. Mark of a 

Whip. 8 ME vt” 


Wain, a Waggon. - 


Wait, to ok ae; q 
Weight, Heavineſs. 


Wear, to put on 
Clothes. „ 


— 


| Were, was. 
| | Waſte, to Jpend. 
| Way, . to Abl 1. 


| Weal; Good. 


Weigh, if0 Roix e. 
Wey, forty Buſbels 


Wheal, . a Pimple. 
Wen, a Swelling. 


When, ar what Time, 
Wet, watry. © 
Wet, to 0 
What, which. 
Wat, Walter. 


While, 


in the mean 


Wile, 


F * 
5 
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Wile, a Trick. Won, did unn. 
Whore, a lewd Wo- One, in Number. 

man. | Wood, of Trees. 
Woer, a Suite, | Wou'd, would. 
Hoar, Freſt. [arn, Woallen. 
Wight, au Hand. Earn, to get. 
White, of Colour. | Lern, to compaſſionate. 
Which, who or what. | Ye, yourſelves.* 
Witch, that conjures, Lea, hes. 
Wiſt, knew. [ Yew, a Tree. 

Whiſt, Silence. | Ewe, a Sheep, 

Woe, Miſery. You, yourſelf. 

Who, which. „ VV 


This Fourth Table, as well as the Fifth, 
are borrowed chiefly from Mr. Dyche, Who 
has well diſtinguiſh'd thoſe Words in their 
| Spelimg, which are diſtinguiſh*d, or different 
in their Signification. Tho the Criticks will 
complain this is not always the trueſt Spel- 
ling, yet I think this way has a great Ad- 
vantage to prevent one Word being miſta- 

ken for ancther; which is a thing of great 
moment in Writing. T 


* l 7 » ; Ln th 
/ i * * 


Bare, nabed. 
Bath, a Waſbing- | 


Dir, a "ſmall Piece. 9 


Breath, Air. 
| Breathe: to take Air, 
eng. of Liquor. 4 
Cage, for Bird. 3 
Can, to be able. TP Fane, Weather-cock.. 
= Cane, a Staff. | Far, at a Diſtance. © 


* 24 a ;. bs 


BY 74 
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A Table of Words different in Sani- 
fication by the addition of © Final. 


AD, naught. | Clothe, or Cloath, to 
Bade, command- cover with Chebes. : 
ed. Cub, à Whelp. 


1 - 


. Ban a Curſe. (Cube, @ Die. 
© Bane, Ruin. | Cur, 4 Dee. 


| Cure! to heal. 
i Dam, to ſtop Huter. 
4 Dame, a Lady. 
Demur, to delay. 
I Demure, cdeſt. 
Din, "Noiſe. 
Bite, with „ Dine, cats Dime. 
Teeth. © 4. « {| Divers, many.” 
| Diverſe, different.” 
Fat, not lean. . 
Fate, Deſtiny. 
Fan, to blow. 


Bar, a Hindrance. , 8 


place. 


Bathe, 20 waſh. 


> | 4 


Cap, for the Head. Fare, Entertainment. 


: Cape, of a Coat. Fin, of a Fiſh. 
Chin, of the Face, Fine, brave. 
Cine, the Back- bone. Fir, a Tree. 


Cloth, Linen, or Fire, that burus. 
Moll . F lam, a pretended 
4-4 eto ip Stor Flame, 


Kine, the Cows. 


Flame, of Fire. 
Gat, did get. 
Gate, a Decor. _ 
Haſt, thou: baſt. 
Haſte, Seat. 
Hat, for the Head. 5 
Hate, 10 abhor. . 
Her, Ibe. 


Here, in this lace. i | 


Hop, a bitter Fruit. 7 
Hope, to expert,. ; 


Huge, very | 3 347 


Kin, Relation. 


Lad, a Boy. 11 
| Lade, 8 rale 4 4 
Lath, Jax: Tiles... 


Lathe, for Turners, Plum, Fruit. 


Loth, unwilling. 
Lothe, Loath, die. 
Mad, diftratted. | 
Made, done. 
Man, in -Stature. 
Mane, of a * 
Mar, to ſpoil. 
Mare, a Beaſt. 
Mat, 76 tread on. 
Mate, a Companicn. 
"OE t. r together. © 


3 4 9 


| 


| Paſte, Deagh. 


Mete, to meaſure. 
Mop, to waſh with, 


Mope, ſtupid. | 


pi] Nod, with the Heads 


ergy 4 Knot. 
Not, no. 
Note, 3 
On, u pn. PRE | 
One, in,. 


Pane, of Glaſs, -_ 
Paſt, JLone. 4 


3 * 
"I 
$ 3 b 
* * q - 


Pat, ſeaſmably... 


| Pare, tbe Head. 


Pin, 20 dreſs 11 
Pine, to languiſh.. 
Plat, of Ground. 
Plate, a Metal. 


Plume, a Father. 
Quit, to leave. 
Quite, reh. 
Rag, of Cloth. 
Rage, Fury. . 
Rat, a little Re. 
Kate, a Price. ba 
Rid, to deliver. 
Ride, on Horſeback. 2 
Rip, to cut up. 
* Jul grown. 


4 


kay, 


| "Me. ( 4 een enn 
F-S IS ©. * 
3 
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Pan, of Barth. 2 37 


BS. a al, or 
"AS ens 


ERobe, ln Grown: 
Rod, to firikewith. 
85 Rode, Mia ride. 
Rot, to conſume. 
ES. Rote, without Know: 
ode. 
Sat, or Sate, tid 155 — 


” o * 
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Sope, to waſh.with, - 
Spit, with' the Month. 
Spite, Malice, 
Stag, a Deer. | 
Stage, 10 ſtand on. 
Star, in the Sky. | 
Stare, 2 gase. 
Strip, to uncover. 
Stripe, a Blow, 


F & * 


Sate, . Svisze, and f 
Scar, n Wand. © : | Swinge, ful Lope. 
Scare, to . I Them, thoſe. 

Scrap, a Bit. 12 a Subject 
Scrape, with a Knife, Thin, vt thick. 

Sever, to divide. Tine, of thee. 
Severe, cruel. Trip, to go nimbly. 
Sham, a Prerence. | Tripe, © the Irards, 
Shame, Digrace. Tub, of Water. 
Shin, of the Leg. Tube, a Pipe. 
Shine, to loo bright. Tun, in Weighs. 
Sin, a Fault. Tune, in Mufic. 
Sine, in Geometry. | T'win, one of to, | 
Sing, o be merry. _ | "Twine, to chſe about. 
Singe, 10 burn. [Van, the From, 
Sir, Maſter. Vane, a Weather- | 
Sire, Father. cb, 

Sith, ince. Us, ue. 

Si the, to modu. U Accu om. 
Soth, Truth. [War, Pighting.... 

f Soothe, 10 Batter [Ware, — 
Sep, of Bread. 1 | Waſt, bat been. 


Wale, 
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Waſte, to conſume. | Wane;. decreaſe. © 

Win, to get. | Writ, written. 

Wine, to drink. W with a Pon. | 

W 2 A Ry ks 5 5 
TA B It E VI. 


A Table of Words that may be pris FI 
4 Ways, which are not eas 
*# ly reduced ro any Rulos. 


Cerue, Accrew. Balk, Baulk: 


Abricor, A- 
pricock. 
Accompt, Account. 
Afraid, Affraid. 
Ambaſſadour, Em- 
n 
Alembick, Limbeck, 
Ancle, Ankle. 5 
Acceſlary, Acceſſory. 
Alom, All um, Alum. 
Acroſtich, Acroſtick. 
Alarm, Alarum. 5 
Atchieve, Achiere. 
Bachelor, Batebelour. 
Biſcuit, Bisket. 
= Burden, Burthen. 
Becken, Beckon. 
fs Bedlam, Bethlehem, 
or Bethlem. 
_ * Briar, Brier: 


| 


Tatts F 
— 5 
n 


Buckſome, Buxom... "YN 
Bloud, Blood. 
Cabbage, Cabbidge. 


5 Carrabine, Carbine. . 


| Gentry, Sentry; or 
rather Sentinell. © 
Ceſs, Seſs, Aſſeſs. . 
Carret, Carrot, Ca- 
N | 
Camelot, Camlet. 
Chace, Chaſe. 
Chaldron, Chaul- 
dron. 
Caldron, Cauldrou. 
Chear, Cheer. 
Checker, Chequer. 
Choir, Quire. 
Clark, Clerk. 
Countrey, Country. 
Cyon, Scion. 


Clyſter, 


a _— J 7 * 
— 5 * 3 * e 4 a 
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4 a fa: Glitter. 


Cyder, jr | 
„ ſhammy | 


Glove? 


| Cloath, Clothe. 


- Chooſe, Chufe. 


Connection, Con- 


nexion. 
Elod, Clor. 
Crowd, Croud. 
College, College. 
Compleat, Complete: 
Coſen,Cozen, ro cheat: 
Couſen Couſin,” 
'Curds, Cruds. 
Cruiſe, Cruize. 
Counſellour, Coun- | 
cellour. 


"  Danſell Dameſel. 


Damſin, Damfon, or 
Damaſcene. 


Demeans, Demefns. 


Deſert, Deſart. 
Daign, Deign. 
Dram, Drachm. 
Eller, Oilet-holes. 
Endgn, Ancient, a 
Ship's Flag. 
Examin, Examine. 


Extaſy, Ecſtaſy. 
. rhoids. 


Sg | hae ij Hiccop * 
Emerods, Hemor- 1 


N 1 
Felon, Fellon.. _ - 
Fancy, Phanſy; z or, 
Phantaſie. 5 
Faulcon, Falcon. 
Fore-head;. F orhead. 
Fane, Vane. 
Fan, Van. 


Farther, F urther. 


* Flix, Flux. 


Floud, Flood. 
Flea, Flay, or Skin. 
Fraight, Freight. 
Foreign n 
= Ft 2 
ray, Grey. 
Gage, Gau e. 
Gult, Gulph. 
Gantler, Chun. 
Graff, Graft. 
Goal, Ja | 
te. 

Gill, fat. _s 
Guiney, Guinea. 
Guelſs, Gheſs. 
Grandure;Grandeur. 
Hainous, Heinous. 
Head-ake, 1 8 1 
| Haller, Hawſer.” 


or cup. 


Ha © 


| © x XIV. and n e 


Hanch, Haunch. -4 
Houlhold, Houſe- | 
hold. 
Hearſe, Herſe. 
Hatchment, At- 
1 
lep, Julap 
Impoſthume, pe 
rem. | 
Jeſſamine, Jeſſewin. 
Indite, Indice. 
Ideot, Idiot. 


. 


| 


| 
j 


| 


| Primeroſe, Primroſe. | 


Ga e 5. _ © eb Sh it * 
yl * . VV £ 
_ — Wi 


- 


Perſwade, e | 


Pigeon, Pidgeon. 
Pretenſe, Pretence. 
Porrenger, Potringer. 
Priviledge, Privile 
rene ws 
Periwig, Peruque. - 
| Profane, * Prophane. 
Porrige, Portage. 
Portmanteau, Port- 
mantle. 


Launch, Lanch. 
Lacquay, re 
Landrefs, Laundrefs. 
Leeaſt, left, or mall ſt. 
Lemmon, Limon. 
Leaſure, Leiſure. 
Loath, Lothe. 

: Leaver, "Lever. 
Lantern, Lant-hory. 
Landſcape, Landskip. 
Licorice, Liquorice. 
Metall, Mertle. 
Murder, Murther. 
Manteau, Man tua- 
n 
Meer, Mere. 
Neer, Near. 
Orchard, Hort- yard. 
Peny, Penny. 


—— 8 
—— 


e 
= 


| 


[ Popper, Puppet. 


| Ribband, Ribbon. 


Plat, Plot o Geni 
| Plaiſter, Plaſter. 


Phrenſy, 9 1 
Public, Publick. 
Quoit, Cort. 

Quoif, Coif. - | 
Quoil, Coyl- of Ropes. 
Quinſie, Squinaney: 
Reflexion, Reflection. 
Rhyme, Rhythm. 


Ruin, Ruine: 
Receipt, Receit. 
Sattin, Satten. 
Senſe, Sence. 
Sceleton, 3 
Shew, Show. | 


. * ＋ 


| Snipe, Snite. 


| Seri- 


* , 2 \ n 1 4 4 
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Seritore, Scritoir. Serjeant, Sergeant. 
Surgeon, Chirurgeon. Supream, Supreme. 
Sextan, Sacriſtan. Sprain, Strain. 
. Eſcutch- Survey, Surveigh., - 


3 & | Sprubf Syrrop. 
Sparagrafs Aſpars- | Spittal, or Spittle, 
guss. T contraczed from Hof- 


e 9095 


Squire, Eſquire... 7 S I 
6 Seimiter, Cymiter. Tabacco, T abaeo, 
Shode, Shoe. Tobacco 8 | WE 
Sphere, Sphear. [Tach, Tack. oF = 
- Santer, Saunter. | Taffety, Taffaca. „55 Of 

| Steddy, Steady. 4 Teige, Teaſe. _ 

Sipe, Sſeve. | Terras, Terrace. 
| Siche, 7 we Sciche, Thirſday, Thurſday 

Strait, 9 Ee 9 15 

Solder, Sodder. Tonn, Tunn, or 

Serue, Screw, or : YT 
Ss Skrew. _ 95 ; | Treacle, Tract | 

Soldier, 3 ot | Vellom, Vellum, 5 8 
S!kreen, Sereen. K N= 
; Suddain, Sedan” | Vicarage, Oy 
| Skain, Skean of Veil, Vail. Who 

HF Thread. Rte 1 Viall, Phial: . Ke 
4 Sovereign, e Wailt, Walte, or 

er rein, or raign. | U. adle. e. 

Stirrop, Stirrup. . j Whay, Whey. 
Subtil, Su btle. 1 Wrack, Wreck. 


lie, ri it We obſetved here (as in the twen- 
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. ty-third Chapter) that both theſe Ways 
428 ol ſpelling all theſe Words, are not tbe 
* ' original : 


Ch XXIV. as 4 Writing agil oe b 


original and proper Compoſition of them 3 


but thro the Negligence of the Learned, 
and thro the Prevalence of Cuſtom, both 8 
rheſe Ways become common and un 


1 B L * VII. ff 
A Table of Proper Names ſpelbd 
_ different Ways, in the Old. Te Wa 
ment and in the New... 


ou Teſt. New Tf | Old Ti. _ N Tf. 


An. - Achaz. . 75 Yl "Jas: Jade. 


| Aſhdod, Kakens. 9 Kiſh, Cis. =, 
Baalzebub, Veclae. | Molech, Moloch. 


bub. b | Melchizedek, Met 
Elijah, Elias. chiſede. 
Eliſha,” Eliſeus. Naphrali, Nephcha= 
Hagar, Agar. B 


- Hamor, Emmor. | Nahſhon, Naaſſon. | 
of Hannah, Anna, | Rachab, Rahab. 
: Hezekiah, Ezechias. Rebekah, Rebecca. 
FHezron, Eſrom.. 7 Rehoboam, Roboam. 
Haran, Charran. I ßShechem, Sychem. 


Hoſeah, Oſe. Sampſon, Samſon. 
Jacob, James. . rh 
ephthah, Jephthae. | Tarſhiſh, Tarſus. 
Joſhua, Jeſus. Uzziah, Ozias. 3 

Ifaiah, Eſaias. Zebulon, Zabulon. 
* Emma- Zidon, Sidon. 
nuel. .. Zion, Sion. „ 

1740700 And ſome others. 1 


— 


it 3 . 


= . Firs Bett, — | 


Ae 
Hlarchment. 
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Note here in general, 'That Names ending in 
ab in the Old Teftament are turn'd into 
8s, if they are Men, as Uriab, Urias ; Jo- 
of ab, Jofias, Oc. and into @ if they are 

age as Garab, Sara, | 


TABL E VIII 


In 12 able of Words written very af 
ferent from their Pronunciati on. 


nnen, Pron- oun cad: 


Dieu, Adu. 


chant. it 


| Reef Amun. 8 


Aniſe-ſeed; Age 
Apparitor, Paritur. 


Apprentice, Prentis. _ 
Artichoke, Hartichoke 
3 Apothecary, og 


cary. 105 
Anſwer, Arſar. . 
Alchymy, Occamy. 
Anemone, PO. 


| ON 


Ancient, Ain 


Minen Pronounced. 


| Atheiſt, Athiſt. 


Athwart, Athurt. 
Aſthma, Aſma. ok 


| Aukward, Awkurd 


or e 


Lurie Are ; 


Autumn, Autum. 2 
Awry DP . 
Balaſt, Ban 1 


4 Balcon y, Bekony. © 
> Balluſter, re, , 
1 Ballad, *, cart 11 


. 


Beau, Bo. - 


Boſom, Booz um. 
Bureau, Buro. 0 5 


Written. Pronounced. 


Bury, Berry. 

Buy, By. 

Buyer, Byur. 
Carduus, Se fl. 
Carrion, Carren. vi 
Centaury, Centry. 
Chaiſe, Shaze.”' 
Chariot, Charrut. 
Choriſter, Geert, 
Cirele; \Surcle.' 
Circuit, Surket. 
Coohineal, Guchineel 
Chronicles, Crunnik ls, 
Cockſwain, Cboc oy 
Colewort, Collue.” 
Conduit, Cundet. © 
Conſcience, Conſbrnce 
Colonel, Curnel. 

5 Conſcientious, a. 
Pens... 


Confrue Confer. 5 


Coroner, -Crowner. 
Courage, Currage. 
Courteſy, Curchee. 
Cough, Ceff. 5 
Coyn, Quine. ö 
Cuckoo, Coocoo. 
Cucumber, Coucum- 
Ber. 


* Cubburd. 


dre. 
| Enough, Auf, © 
I Enfign, Inſine. 
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Written, Pronounced. 


Cuſhion,  Coofen. © 
Cypher, Sifur. 
Cuiraſſier, Kiraſſeer. 


Czar, Zay. 


Daughter, Dawter. ' 
Debauchee, Debeſhet. | 
| Diamond, 285 
ictionary, Di 
Dough, Do. read 
Dungeon, Dunjun. . 5 
Eight, Ait. 


k Earendre, Hrontawns | 


4. 


Errand, Arrant. 
Eſchew, Eſku, o or 


Ewe, U. 


Exchange, Change. ' 
Exchequer, Checker, 
Eunuch, Unuke. © 
Exhort, Wan, 
Eye, . 


i arthing, Enden. 0 


Faſhion, Faſoun.” 
Feign, Fain." 10 
Feoffee, Feefſee.” | 
Firſt, Fuſt. 


Frumenty, Asad 


N 2 Friend - 5 


g 


1 =) 2 
— 1 pa reroting 
— — 4 - — — — 
s £; 


- . 
5 ad 


 Ifland, Ilan. «tag 


' Joi dice, 7 


. 


 Fren 
Guinea, Ginnee. . 
Gheſs, Geſs. 
Ghoſt, Goaſt. 


| Groundfill Graf, 


Gorgeous, Gorjus. + 
Haut- bois, Hab. 
Haut- gouſt, Hogo. | 
Handkerchief, Hun- 
kechuu. 


Handſome, F 


Harangue, Harang. 
Hiccough, Hiccup. 
Hier typhuck, 058 


gliffic : Pi 


185 Hierarchy, Ei 45% th 
Height, Hajt,or Hire, 4 
Houſewiſe, Huxx ij. 
Honey, e oy 
Hymn, Him. 
Jaundice, Ja 


Jeopardy, e. g 
Jeſſamine, J Hamy. 
oynture, Jimure. 

Joyſt, Jice. 

Jonquill, Furkil, 


Iron, Iurn. 


Ifle, The. 


„ 
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Mitten. Pronounced. | 


Friendſhip, 


40 


| | I Mortgage, 


Written, Pronounced. | 


Knowledge, falten 
Knop, Hod. 
Knuckle, Hnukt I. 
Knight, Hnite. Re 
Lacquay, Laclee. 
Laughter, Lafter r. 
League, Leeg. 5 
Leopard, Leppurd. 2% 
A 
Lieutenant, Lefien- 75 
Lychnus, Likneſs. 
Liquor, Likkur. - 
Luſcious, Luſbus.,. 
Machine, Maſbeen. . 


Melancholy, Malas- 


collse. 7 * 2 2. 


Maſtiff, Maſter, 3: Y 
Myrrh, Mr.. J 0 


| Medicine, Mas "SY 
Monkey, Nantes. 
| Mithridate, Mere. 


n 
Monfieur, Aber, 


4 Mo gage. 


Money, Muunee. 


| Nephew, News, 1 


SI 


Neigh, N ay. 

Nauſeous, Nauſbus. 

Neighbour, Nebur.- 
North- 
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IWnritten. Pronounced. Written. Pronounced. 


Northweſt, Nerweft. Rational, Raſpunal. 


| Nuiſance, Naſance, 
Nurſe, Nus. + 
Ocean,  Ofhan. 
Onion, NN 1 
Ove, O. 
Ought, A ur. 
Oat- meal, e : 
Pamphlet, Pamflet. 
Pourſuivant, Pore 
Parliament, Parla- 
ment; ff 
Poſtſcript, Poſerip. 
Pentateuch,Pentatuke 
People, Peeple. ew 
Perfect, Parfet. \ 
Phlegm, Fleem. . 
Phyſes, Fiezic: 
Phthiſick, Ta 
Purſe, Puts. N 
Pique, Peek. 
Pottage, Porrage. 
Protonotary, Pro- 
thonnetor. 
Pſalm, Saam. 
Phyſician, Fizz 
Quotient, CO" 
menen Rande- 
oo. 


Righteous, Ri-chus. 
| Rheum, Rume. © 


Roqueleay, Rotel. 


Sarſenett, Saſnet. . 
Scholar, Scollur. 
Sentinel, Sentry. 
Serjeant, l 
Seven- night, Sennet. 


| Seigniory, Sennyory. - 


| Scent, Sent. 
Schedule, Sedule.” 
| Schiſm, Siſme. 


Schiſmatick, Fiſna- 


tick. 


Scummer, er 


Sherrif, Shreeve. 
| Shipwright; Shiprite. 
Sigh, S or Sithe. 
Symptom, Simtum. 


"| Slaughter, auter. 
{| Slough, Slow. 
Sallad, Sallet. 


Spaniel, Spannel. 
Stomach, Stummuk. 
Subtilty, Suttlety. 

Suit, Sute. 

Sword, Soard. _ 

N 3 Swoon, 2» 
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Written. r Pronounced. Written. Pronounced. 

Swoon, Sound. | Uvula, Evelo, 
Synagogue, 3 Uſquebaugh, Utkeba. 


Through, Throu or | Wedneſday, Wenſaey. 
_ thro. Weight, Wait. 
Fg i hirſty, Thuſtee. Whoredom,|Zbordum. 
Toilet, e or - | Wholeſom, Holeſum. 
8 E 1 | | Whortle-berry, Hurt 
Tongue, Tung. or Hurthk-berry. - 
Tough, Tuff. Women, i een, 


Truncheon, Hanchun Whoſe, "Hooz... 
Tueſday, Teurdey. | Wreſtle, Res/le. 
Vault, Vawe. | _ Waiſt-coat, 3 
Veniſon, em n. Wit band, Risban. 
Verdict, Vardit. Wrought, Rur. 
Verjuice, 2 35 Wry-neck, Bu. 
Victuals, Viitlen. Lou, U. 4 
View, Vu. Lacht, Te b. "3; be N 
Vouchſafe, Voulafe Yeoman, Temun. 
Voyage, Voige. _ . - row, Ut.) . 
Upholder or Uphol- e 
Ker, erer. 1 Nc = 


— 
1 
* ts; 
. * 


There: are "many othbe Words Fo: are pro- © ; 
nounced in a very! 'different Manner rom 
what they are written, according to the 
Dialect or corrupt Speech that obtains in 
ſeveral Counties of England; it al] be 
- endleſs to remark all theſe ; bf have there- 
fore choſen out chiefly thoſe Words which 
are written different from their 12 
| pf an 


Ch. XXIV. and I 


London, eſpecially among the Vulgar. 
Note alſo, that there are ſome other Corrup- 
tions in the pronouncing of ſeveral Words 
buy many of the Citizens themſelves, that 
were at firſt perhaps owing to a filly Affec- 
tation, becauſe it makes the Words longer 
than really they are; ſuch as 7 or 


- Gould: for Gold ; ould for old; Booſhop for 


Biſbop; ſquench for quench 3 ſquee ge or 


ſqueeze e; Scroudge for Croꝛod; Zerb for Herb: 
which I havè not thought worthy of a 

Place in this Catalogue, as well as others 
that muſt. be aſcribed to meer Ignorance, 
many of which I have here deſcribed, for 


the InſtruCtion of thoſe who know not how 


to ſpell them. 


1 


„ M 6 ( 
£ 
Y * 
85343" 4 FOOT od + Ln 5 
. X 4 FA.» * * 
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F LA 4 11 
*. 15 ; 5 E91 
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J Table of Proper Names written. 


* 


very different from their Pronun- 


Written. Pronounced. | Written. Pronounced., 


 Gmondeſham, Aix la Chapelle, 


Ameſbam. E la Shappel. 
Auguſtin, Auſtin. | Bartholomew, Bar- 
Alresford, Alsfurd. | tlem m. 


# 


St.Albans, St. Awbans Birmingham, Brum- 


Abraham, Abrum,”- | mijum. 5s 22 
. r- 
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and frequent Pronunciation in the City of 


 * _ anor; Elaur. 


Written. Pronounced. | 


Bergamot, gen. 
Berwick, ' Barrick. 
Blein beim, ae, 
Bourdeaux, Boordo. 
Brentford, Branfurd. 
Briſtol, Briſto. 
Cecily, Siſiy. 


| Champaign, Sam. 


> ” 


” Cheſhunt, or 


_ 
* 
hunt, Chefs n. | 


IF Chriſt, "Crit, 


Chriſtmas! Gee. 
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1 
. 


; 


Chriſtopher, Criſtofur. 


Cirenceſter, Sifſeter. 
Cologn, Cullen. 
Cenchrea, Kencrea. 


Deptford, Dedfurd. - 
Dorothy, Dorror). 


| Written. Pronou nced. 


| Glaſquo or Glaſgow, 
Glasko. 

Genz, -Garnzee, 

Glouceſter, Gloſter. 


Guild-hall, Eeld-ha}, 


Hague, Ha-ag. 
Hertford, Harfurd. 
Hierom or en, 
e e n 
Hugh, he - =" 

| Humphbry, Uniry. 
John, Jon. 
Joſeph, Joſe. 
Iſaac, Rac. 
Katharine or 8 
rine, Catturn. x 
Leiceſter, Leſter. 
Leonard, ae, 


Ellinor, Elenor, Ele- Lincolg, — OT WT 


Egypt, Eegip, 
England, Ingian. 
Eſther or Hefter, ; 

Eeftur, 


February, Feburrery 1 


Geoffry, Jefry. 


George, Jorge. 1 3 


an Gent ent. 


* 
* _ 


0: St. Neots, 


London, LTunnun. 1 


Pot 5 Loughborough, 14% 


burro. 
Margaret, „ 


J Marlborough, Mall- 


Bmw. 
Michaelmas, Midde 
we; 


Mary, Maere. . © 1 


F | 


— 


„ Ve, That 


Written. Pronounced. 


St. Neots, St. Needs. 
Nicholas, Nickleſs.. 
Okehawprons Okkia- 
ton. 
Paul Church, Pole” s 
Philip, Fillkup. 
Portſmouth, Puſat. 
Prague, Praag. 
Ralph, Rafe. _ 
 Ranelagh,. Ranela. 
| Rheniſh, Renniſb. 
Rhine, eh 
Rhone, Rone. 
Rotherhith, Redriſf. 
| Salisbury, Salbery. - 
 Sevencak, en 
Sibyll, $7444). - 
1 s Sie "AE 


— 


* * „ 
8 


1 


Fe . 
40 


4 * 


ä 


g > 
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Written. Pronounced. 


Southwark, Suthrick. 
Stephen, Seeed u. 
Thames, Tems. 


OE! 


| Thaner, Taunet or 


2 


Teuer. 
Theobalds, Titbab. 
Thomas, Tommus. 
Touceſter, To Heter. 
Toulon, Tooloon, 
Verſailles, . 
Urſula, Uw. | 


| Walter, TPatur. 


Warwick, Warrik. 
Worceſter, Wiſter. 
Waltham, Waltum. 
Weltmioſter, N 
miſtur. | 
ce, Zaccry. 


1 * HY fe down only ſuch 
GPuzfors and Places AS AIC Puri © 


mon, and frequently occur in Converſa- 
tion, at leaſt in the City of London, and in 
| Writing i in our Age. It would have been 
an endleſs Task to mention all the little 
Vitlages or Towns in England, and other 
Nations, that are corruptly pronounced, or 
whoſe Spelling ditters from hy cuſtomary 


Sound. 


Names of Places hats: common Prod 
tion ends in ich, are written wich, as Nor- 


wich, 


* 9 n a . ” 2 ” 
* * . - "SER. 1 * af 1 x n 5 * <a * O 8 * 0 0 * = wo 
9 I * 12 n 2 r * . N * oa, * * * TE 
SE” > of * — A 7 3 UT * 
* 0 . 7 » * 
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3 - "wich, Sandwich, Ipſwich, Harwich, Green- 

If wich. If it ends in um, they are written 
bam; as ra Durban. Shorebam : 

| Berry is written ry, as Sbrewſ bury, Tewhſ- 
©» bury': Boro is de borough, 2 lr 15 

„ ep Edinborough, Edinburgh, Ham- 
burgb. Ut. is written. 500 as Penſburſt, 

* . Broken-burſt ; ood is written Wood, as Burnt- 
62g Heywood, 

4 for the Letters that compoſe Proper 
Names of Places which are very uncom- 
mon, as well as the Surnames of Men, tis | 

* "impoſſible to tell exactly what they are, or 1 
= * how to place them in Spelling, without 
| articular Information; fometimes becauſe 
. original Derivation or true Compoſi- 
tion is 2 from the preſent Sound of 
* W ee and ſometimes becauſe every Per- 
ſn takes a liberty to ſpell his own Name 
F”  _ as he pleaſes: So Reynolds is a frequent 
SBaurname; but ?ris alſo ſpelt, Reignolde,) 
odr Rainolds, or Raynolds. $0 e 18 ſpelt 
__alfoT bomſon, or T, bergen, or Tompſon, ac- 
ET ng to the Skill or Humour of the Wri- 
1 ter, or ſome ſuperſtitious or.affeapd Re- 
verence to the Cuitom of their Anceſtors, 
whether true or falſe. 74 FM. 


- 


. 
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TAB LE * 


al 425 ble of Morde joined 1 in 
common Diſcourſe, and pronouns 


ced very d Wforent from e rut 
Selling. 


1. is contraſted by leaving © out : the i 
tis for it is; tas for it was.. 

Not is contracted in theſe Words, can't 
for can not; mam : for may not; Pan t for 
ſball not; coodu t for could not; Hpoodu t for 
ſhould not; woodut for would a; won't for | 
will not; *tiſn't for it is not. 

| Have is often eontracted into ha', as ha? 
done for have done; ha nr for have We... 

Five is contracted thus, gi *mmee for give 

me; Gee'r? er for give it her; gi 'n ye for given 
In: 

Good is s contratted thus; Gaffer for Good- 
Packet 3 Gammer for Good-Mather ; ; e 
for Good Wife. 

With is contracted ho ; vi mmee for 
| with me; wee'ye for with Dou; Goodbw'y for 

Cod be with you. 
Ton is thus contracted ; Bert ye for be not 
yon; won't ye for will not you; cumt.ge for 
onme to on; howd'ee for how do you ; dem 
for do q know 3: y ya ben for 0 have been. 


4 $ ++ ** #4 „ 
e 1 . , 


5 enn F n < — - tha . 
: — N x ” A 3 Rang 
5 q - * 9 =. EX; a.” 2 9 
* % os 4 * 
* F * # v » N 2 SS . % 
: : : 4 : »# 
- * ef p . "3 ay L * 
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: : 2 
* , | | , 


„ 3 


to Rending Cli. XXIV. 
Him is 558 contracted; Tak'n for take 
| bim; * gee t n for give it zim; gee nſum for give 
eme. 
Them i is thus contra8ted 3) Calf ume for cal 
| r 5 a'tr um for e them ; Lee : for 
Sive it ec 8 
Peny, or Pence, 2 W ke . Wich it, 
are thus contracted: Pen "ach f tor penyworth ; 
8 for T ee ; Thrippence for ek. 
dence; Fippence or Hue pencs; Ha pe for 
. 1 Ha p uth for Half-p eee 
Some of theſe Words are now and then 
ſpell” d partly as they are pronounced; but 
tis only or chiefly 1 in pleaſant and familiar 
Writing, as take * em, hn u, on lt. 
There are many eder Contra ions in 
Speech uſed in the Engliſs Tongue, which 
would be too tedious Bee deſcribe. Have 
given theſe few only as a Pattern, that the 
Child may learn how ro ſpell others of the 
like nature, by Pronouwnmng each org 8 
diſtinct and apart. 
There are alſo ſome other cou 
nunciations of Latin Words, or Terms 5 | 
Art in uſe among the Vulgar, as. kiprizys 
for Niſi prius; Searero for Certiorari; Sup 
piney for Sub Pena ; Hippo for Hypocondrincal. | 
and. other Words that are ſhorten'd in 
Speech, as Pozz for poſitively ; Plenipo for 


_- Plenipotentiary, & c. which I 'cannor much 


approve, tho ſome polite Perſons have uſed 
| them, 


. mak EE 4 


them, and thereby confirm the Ignorance 
and ill Cuſtom of the unlearned part of | 
Mankind, without any Neceſſity. 
Here 1 would bard it obſerved alſo, that 
all the three foregoing Tables, (viz.) the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, were not written 
ſo much with a deſign to teach how to read, 
as how to write: not to tell how ſuch 
Words ought to be pronounced, becauſe ſome 
of thoſe Pronunciations are corrupt and too 
vulgar; but the Deſign is rather to ſhow 


f 


\ — e * = * 
ö *R 
VP. 

3 1 my 


Ch XXIV. . 3lWriging N ver 


how thoſe Words ought to be ſpell d, which 


have obtained by Cuitom ſo 4 a Pro- 


nunciation. 


"TABLE XL: 


A 2 of Abbreviati ons or „ 
Tim, wherein one, or two, or three 


8 | r Hand for one or more ran. 


0 An. Anfwer B. A. Batchelor of 
A. B. or B. A.] Arts. ho; 
* Batchelor of Arts. Bp. Biſhop. _ 
Abp. Archbiſhop. B. V. M. Bleſſed | 
A. D. Anno Domini, | Virgin Mary. 
or, in the Year of | B* Brother. | 
eur Lord. C. C. C. Corpus 
A. M. or M. A. Chriſti College. 
Mulaſter of Arts. | Cent. Cann, an 
5 Lan 3% [ Hundred. on 


we 
l * 
4 


25 1 Ju” 
0 8. Cuſtos illi, 


D. Duke. 
D* Doctor. 


E. g g. er ex. gr. exem- 
W 5 gfatia, or, for 
xamp le. 2 - 4 Me 68 


F. R. S. Fellow of 


_ Hnbe dee 8 
Id. idem, the ſame. 


I ſame Place. 
1 H 8. Jeſus, the 
three firſt Greek 


Letters of the Name, 
I. N. R. I. Jeſus of 


King of the Jews. 
* D. Juris r 


$24 24. abs i 


4% © Keeper of the Seal.” 


* E p wt 
. . D. DoQor i in 


-. © Divimnty. © 
of Do Ditto, the fame. 
E. Earl. 7: A 


1 


the Royal Scary | 


Ibid. ibidem, in the 


| 


Mar areth( Rex, or) 


EO | 
* Tor of th AW. 
—_— © 


. 


yi LED. L 
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Ldp. or Lp. Lordſhip. 
'Lar. Ladyſhip. 
eguni Doc- | 
tor, Doctor of the |; 

Laws. „„ 1H 
M. Marqueſs. 
M. A. Makter of 

Arts 
Math: Milthoraetchs' 


— 


NM. D. Medicine Doc- 


tor, Doctor in Phyſick 
| M- Maſter. 
M Miſtreſs. 
MS. Manuſcript. 
'MSs. Manuſcripts. 
M. S. Memoria Sa- 

crum, or, Sacred 

to che Memory. 
N. B. Nota bene, Wea 

mark well. | 
N. 8. New Sole.” . 
O. S. Qld. Style. 


I Pen. or Penult. 2 


ſave one. 
per Cent. by che 
Hundred. 


| P. G. eee in 


Greſham College 3 
as M. of Muſic. 
A of Aſtronomy, 
- Fe, 
b. S 


Ch. xxlv. 2 2 Writing Elif. I 30 . 


P. S. Foſiſcript. 4. P. Profeſſor, or 


q. d. quaſ dicat, as . Doctor in Divinity. 
1 fay. +, 8. 85 Holy or Sacred 
| ueen, or veſti- Scripture. ' 
boo o 
R. Rex, King, or Re- vr that s. 
gina, Queen; as | Sh. ShireQ. 
W. R. ing Willi Se Sir. 1 5 
an. A. R. Queen Vit. alm, laſt. 
Ame. C. R. II. v. vide, ſee. 1 Þ 
King Charles the | (viz.) videlicet, or, 


— 


Second. „ 
Revd. Reverend. _ li v. verbi gratia, for 
Rr Right, as RWI "'Frn ample. _ 


| Righe Worſhipfull, | W Worſhip. 

or R* Hon, * Wefull Worſhipfull. 
"Ba rable.. & & et, and. 

8 or St Saint. ]'&c. Cc. t and 
7 8 8. V. 1 Os ba o forth. N 
. Deologia, 1 10 "i 
ee yo 


I \ 


There are many Ucher Contractions that 
axe uſed both in Print and Writing, which 
_ be reduced to theſe general Heads. 

Titles and Characters of Men; 
Ali Admiral; . Bart Baronet; Cap: Cip- 
tain 3 Coll. Colonel; Eſq; Eſquire ; Gem Ge- 


neral; Gent. a Philomath. Philo» 


mathematicus, or a Lover of Mathematicks; 4 
Poop Frofeſſor. . 


2 ng 4 7805 


— 
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ALS Proper Names of Perſons and Places; 
as Ar, Abraham; Geo. George; Vu Wil- 


Ham; Long. London; Southton, Southampton, 


Oc. 


3. Books of the Bible, as Cen. Geneſis, 


Ex Exodus, Cc. 


3 4 Months; as Jan. cause E Febru- 
ary, Sept” September, © 
J. Winds; N North, . South, E. Eaſt, 
I. Weſt: N. N. E. North North-Eaſt, 
V. b.'S. Welt and by South. 
6. Parts of Books; as Ch. or Chap. Chap- 
ter; & or Se: Section 3 Pa. or . Page; 
J. Line; 357 Verſe; e Anſ. An- 
ſwer:; 0. . Objection jon; Sol, Solution, or An- 
ſwer; Es Epiltle ; Do8. Doctrine; ; 2 | 
Gelee J Expt. Ex plies — | - 5M 
7. Inſcriptions on Coyn og Money, and 
on Medals; as GEQ It D. G. M. 7 
ER. FR. ET HIB. REX F. D. that is, 
Georgius Dei Gratid Maguæ Britannia, Francia 
Y Hibernis Rev. be FH Defenbor Grongy, by 
= Grace of God, King of Great- Britain, 
Ts 3 Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 
Aud on the Reverſe; | 
BRYN. EFT L. DVX. S. R. I. A. TH. 
ET EL. 1720. that is, Brunſwige C Lunen- 
buxge Dux, Sacri Romani ' Imperit FN Avchi-The- 
ſaurarius & Elector. 1720. Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and Lunenburg, High Freaſurer and 
ee of the Sacred Roman Empire. 1720. 
TAB L E 


— 
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TREE Þ * i 12h : 
A Table f Contraftions. uſed. ah 
in Miriting, but ſcarce ever in 
Print in our Age. NOTE _ 
cet Account. q containing. Y | 
Agt againſt. » | Rea. received. 


| Adm* Adi e Servi en, ; 
Ce Creditor. Id ſaid. 

Com Copypiloner, Weh with. 

Dd. deliver'd. u when. 6 Hy 

De for Debtor. -_| w* which. 


Exec: Executor. w* what. 

Hon® Honoured. y the. 

Ine J hn y* W 

L Letter. F 4 

ay C. Ln. Jeſus. r 
| X. t Chriſt. 1.658 


Man 3 IXtian, Chriſtian. 
NM Majeſty. [Xmaſs, Chriſtmaſs. 
Pa paid. e 


mi is written kn for ment, at t the End 
of a Word, as Inſtrum: Command: and'rer 
a little above the laſt Letter, with a Color 
under it, ſtands for ant or ent, in many 
other Words alſo; as Covert: Covenant, Obeds: 
Obedient, &c. _ 


cn, with a Line or Dach over _ goes 
for tion, at the end of a Word, as Condicon, I 
Condition. mo 8 

| 1 5 0 2 ＋4 = 


* 
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; A Daſh or Line over apy Vowel, ſtands 
for u or m, thus, Comon for Common, Wa for 
2 Want, Comer for Comment. 


N Note, Some of theſe Contraftions are ufed in 

Books that are printed on particular Sub- 

jects, as Execrs, Adyrs, &c. in Law-Books. 

De, O, Ho6h, in Books of F 3 
but ſeldom in other Authors. u 1 
See more in the fourteenth Table. 


TAB L E XIII. 
4 Table of Numbers and Figures. 


Umbers are uſually expreſſed either 


| by theſe Seven Roman Capital Ler- 
ters, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. which are called 


| Numerals; or by wet Ten Characters, (v.) 
I Rs = 2, 3, 1 „6, Ts 8, 9, which are called 


genes, ID, Which! is a Cypher. 
Their Significarion. . 


- 
— 


\ Two. | Wa 

. Fiſty, r 
One ed. . 
Five Hundred. 6. Six. 
NMI. a Thouſa d. 7. Seven. 5 e 


1 9 2 FR e 7 145 | # B 10 8. Eight. „„ 
8 a 
E * * 1 
YN J 


| v2 2 . 92 . 5 4 
e 1 .. nne 


* 


A 


o. Nothing 


| dred-eighty-Jeven. | 


ch XXIV. yo” Writing 1 RY 
Obſerve concerning the Numeral Letters, 
chat if a leſs Numeral Letter be placed before 
a greater, it takes away from the greater ſo 
much as the leſſer ſtands for: but being 


placed after a greater, it adds ſo much to 
it as the leſſer ſtands for: as the Letter V 


ſtands for Five; but having I. placed before 


it, it takes One from it, and makes both 


ſtand but for Four, thus IV. But I. being 
ſet after V, it adds One to it, and makes it 


Six VI. Take notice of theſe — 


IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 


1  XOE-- XI. Eleven. 


XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 5 
XC. Ninety. C. Hundred. CX. Hundred Scten; 


' Obſerve concerni ng the Charablary: or R. 


2 gures, that - Cyphers at the ri ight-hand ol 
Figures increaſe their value ten times, as 2, 
One, 10 Ten, 100 Hundred, 7 Seven, 


700 Seven Thouſand: but at the left⸗ 


hand they fignify nothing at all, as ox, 00 1, 


make but One, oooꝛ is but The, - 


A Figure at every Remove from the 
right-hand, encreaſes its Value ten times, 


as 9 Nine, 98 r N "ON gn 


1 
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1. One 
2. TWO 5 | 
3. Three 
4. Four 
5. Five 


6. Six 
7. Seven 


8. Eight 


9. Nine 


10. Ten 


11. Eleven 


12. Twelve 


13. Thirteen 
14. Fourteen. 


15. Fifteen 
16. Sixteen 


47. 1 | 
18. Eighteen 
19. Nineteen 
20. Twenty 

21. Twenty - one. 


I. Note here that the 


1 Numbers are ſome- = 


I times expreſs'd b 
* ſmall Roman py 
V ters, as i. one, ii. wo, 


VL xvi. ſixteen, Txxviii. | 
[ne eight, &c. 


XXI 


22. Twenty-two XXII. 


23. Twenty-three. XIII 


24. Twenty-four. XXIV. 
25. Twenty-five. XXV. 
26. a XXVI. 
27. Twenty-ſeven. XXVII. 
28. Twenty-eight. XXVIII. 
29. Twenty-nine. XXIX. 


30. Thirty r 
40. 927 7 
N bo. 97 EN 8 os * | | ; K 


n XXIV. and 2 Bagh iſh. 45 


so. Sixty e 
70. Seventy F 
80. Eighty LXXX. 
00: ¶ TT | 


100. One Hundred. C. 


_ 200. Two Hupdred CC. = 


300. Three Hundred CCC. 
400. Four Hundred C CCC. 
500. Five Hundred D. or 19. 
600. Six Hundred DC. or IDC. 


| 700. Seven Hundred DCC. or Oc. 


800. Eight Hundred DCCC. or Dec. 
oo. Nine Hundred DCCCC or Bec 
1000, One Thouſand M or CI. 

1730..- MDCC XX; One 
Thouſand Seven-bundred and twenty. 


Note that ſas Books, Chapters, Seftions, 
and Verſes are cited, the Numeral Letters are 
generally uſed to fignify the Book or Chap- 
ter, and the Figures' to fignify the Sections, 
Verſes, or RR Parts ; 5 as Exod; Xii. 17. 
Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the ſeven- 
teenth Verſe. So B. IX. Se. 24. fignifies Book 
the Ninth, and the twenty-fourth Section. . 
Figures are alſo uſed to expreſs the Things fol- 
lowing, (vi z.) 
1. The Order or Succeſſjon of Things, as if, 
ad, 3d, 4th, 10th, 39th, firſt, ſecond, third, QC. 
2. The Fractions or Parts of a Thing, as 3 one 
bal, I one third part, & one fourth, or quarter 5 3 
two thirds, à three quarters, 4 five-eighths, &c. 
The Numbets of 1 as ies 32 


| thri ice. | 
| 4 The 


7 2 * 
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$ 4. The Size of Books, as 4** Quarto, 89 Ufavo, 

122 Duodecimo or Twelves, 24 Twenty 
fours. 


; 5. The "ap as br September, B OBteber, 
be November, 10b December, | 
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A Table of Letters and other Marks 
4 uſed for whole Words in 13 899 
1 Meigbis, Meaſures, _ 


8 L Erters and Marks. 4 = Quatrer « ot an . 
8 | unare | 
3 1 . enn. 
Z 7 5 * 2 3 | oz. an Ounce. 
S. or ſ. a Shilling, or mers fog 
ee Mo Gallon 1c; 
„ yd. Yard. %e I 
"things e Nall, 
4 a Farthing, or bur, 8 Month. 4 
1 Day. N 
— An Halpeny. h. Hour. 7 N 
8 Three . m. Minute. ; 
3 8 16 , 7d. Eight [ | 
Pound, {ſixteen Shil. Apothecaries 2 
and ſeyen-pence | and Meaſures, , 


Farthing. I k. Pound or Pint. 
mon Wrights and Eine”: 25 + -- 
© + .: Meaſures. __ 4 3 Dram Dach. 
C. an Hundred 2 Scruple. 


5 | Wei ght. n _ gr. Grain. - 55 — ty 
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I. two Ounces. 6—2 {ix leſs two, or 
Div. four Scruples. fix leſſen'd byrwo. © 
Ziſs. One . Hi 1 


a half. 6X2 fix multiply'd . g 


ge Drop. by two. 
m. Handful. | id 1 
ana. equal Quantity £ fix divided by two. 
Numbers. 


* +7 ſix is equal 


6 6+ 2 ſix more two, 
to three more three. 


or ſix n. ll 

N Ty ; 

The unn Want) ri Stars, call'd 
The Seven Planets. | 53 


© The Sun. Jig But by the belt 


hh Saturn. 


The Moon. Philoſophers in our 
| . ae the Sun is ſup- 
I jupiter, n poſed to reſt in 5 
35 Centre, and that the 
. | Earth is a Planet, and 
Mercury. | then is ſometimes 
23 marked thus 5 


According to the 7 Philof phy, the Planets 
may be thus deſcribed in their Order. 


The Earth, the Centre of the World, 
Sees all rhe Planets round her hurl'd ; 
The Moon keeps always near: 
Then Merc*ry, Venus and the Sun, 
And Mars and Jove their Circuits run, 
4 And Saturn 's higheſt Sphere. 0 
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Or chus, according to the new Philo wh, 
| Firſt Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, 

Z 585 rolls the Earth among the Stars, | 
And round the Earth the Moos : 75 
Fus and Mercury are next,” © 

The Sun is in the Centre fiat, s 
215 And makes a | glorious N oon. 
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W% ster heavenly Signs 6 or 7 cba 
_ fellations, or Companies of fixed 
. Stars, thro w eh rde Sun Palſes 
in a Tear. | Nt” 2 


* Amis, or the Rar „ 
ax Taurus, the Bull. x 9 8 
"HER N % 4 8 1 4 ; 
3 FE Ba 
<5 Genin, the I'wi 3 
* ö 5 1 1 8 5 72 oa 
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The Scorpion, Archer, and Sea-Goat, 
The Man that holds the Water po, 

| And Ef with glittering: Tails. 
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The Laſt TABLE. 


1 Perſuade myſelf that I ſhall. gratify ma- 15 
A oy of my Readers, by inſerting here ſe- 


veral Copies compoſed for the * of a 
den at the Wricing-School. | 


” Þ 1. Copies comaining Moral Ieftruc: 
tions, beginning with every Let-. 


ter of the Alphabet. | | 
Trend abe advice of the old and the 


* 
Af 


4. not angry 8. nor fee, Bur forgive « and 


borget. 3 


Can you think i it no in, 'To pile and. 
ſteal ab 


Do the "IR you a are bid? Nor be fallen 
when chid. 


Envy none for their EN Or cher | 


honour or health. 


Su wo, worſhip, and love, The gt great « God 
8 = above. s 


R - 
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o : K 
* . 
0 "II * 1 EC OY + dh. aA 
: we a od "JOE p . EA 1 


{ox —— roms When, 
e e. "A <q. ont wy 
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£7, 22. 4#* 7 6 
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. ROOT] 
"1-1 TON withour ff ve. now -, F 
« Aa 7 15 24 8 x, £9 laks 295 8 OJ Fan's | \ 8. - 


Let your hands de no wrong, Nor back- F+ - 
bite with your congue. LY 
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ſte. to obey, Nor diſpute or 


* 
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2 1 51 F 1 * $* F ' 1 , 


ever. ſtay within d of curſing 
— 4 ee © RT 


God : all the p 
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I 38 i 3 Four door.” 115 Gi * tn 275 eff 11 
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for 
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= | Remember the Iyar I Has his part 3 in | hell- 
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er ene che rale, 6 Of at home, OY 


chool. 


Vie, Gill wich. he bell, A excel * I 
h \ the reſt. A br of 


1 
r a . * $4. * * * 25 


Wen vou are at our lay, .T e heed | 
What you fay. 1 ep Ne the 


= X Excuſe, but with . tracks The belles 4 
e "I 
F* Wield a little for peace, Ls ler, url A 


ling ceaſe. 


Teal and charity je join d, ? te yo 


" | | and kind. N . 2 
1 1 * Te Len N la is Fug E my 


1 15 begin x Line =, Ex, ende 5 


a . ill cbuſe 1 this 5 tnjtea eg Wb 


4 FT L XI 18 N a croſs letter, Balks "my" Mo- 
1 I and : 
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Ly : E 
1 
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14 
13 


renn 


n mall be provord by _ 
# , quent exercize. 9 


ES 


4 Happy hours are quickly. buon q by 


—_— amazing vexations. 


£ 


= | Quick-fighted men by exercize will th 4 
3 perfection. 5 : 
1 VE Oe Fx W 
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A darling triumph quickly donn. Is but 
3 gay vexation. | 3 


* MI. Copies compoſed of fort r 
E 70 reach 0 Write even Wi th. eaſe. 


we + 


4 Vi irtue in an eminent Ration raiſes our 
=. eſteem. | 


Art comes in to imitate or aſhſt nature. 


Our moſt virtuous ions are not me- 
Fx | mY ritorious. | N N 


Converſation i is a Heer entertainment to 
? wiſe men. 5 . : THE 


A covetous, or an envious , is never 
eat veſt; 4 CREE 
E 1 | "Mi 1 

E Aſtronomers. can trace A comet 's various 


% 


* 
race. . 
8 ® * 
1 ; . 
, 4 


nw, 


3 Nor ſnow, n nor ice, nor rain, Were ever 4 
ſent in vain. _ FETE 


| No meaner creatures can Converſe or rat | 
.AS man. 


| Here no man is ſecure To a0 or mourn 
0 more. een 
| ; 125 H E 
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little. Book with a ſhort View of the 
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CONCLUSION: 


Wai he Knowledge of Leiters is one 1 che 
greateſt, Bleſſings that ever God beſtowed/ 
on the Children of Men. By this means 
we preſerve for our own Uſe, through all 
our Lives, what our Memory would have 
loſt in a few Days, and lay up a rich Trea- 
ſure of Knowledge for thoſe that, a 
after us. 

By the Arts of Reading and Writing, we 
can it. at home and acquaint; ourſelves what: 
[is done in all che diſtant Parts of rhe World, 
il and find what our Fathers did long ago in 


| . the firſt Ages of * By this means 
| | 0. | 4 


: 154 "the > I -- wi 
3 2 Ben holds Correſpondence with his l 
Friend in America or Japan, and manages 
all his Traffick. We learn by this means 11 
how. the old Romans lived, how the Jews 1 
- ; worſhipped: We learn what Moſes wrote, U 
1 "a What Bach propheſied, where Adam dwelt, 
* und what he did ſoon after the Creation 3 || 
and thoſe who ſhall live when the Day of -- -+- 
-« Judgment comes, may learn by the ſame || 
means what we now ſpeak, and what we 
40 in Great- Britain, or in the Land of ee 1 
In ort, the Art of Letters does, as 2s 
x were, revive all the paſt Ages of Men, 4 | 
ſet them at once upon the Stage ; and brings 
all the Nations from afar, and gives them, . || 
as it were, a general Interview: ſo that the || 
" moſt diſtant Nations, and/diftanr Ages of =» 
Mankind, may converſe together, id . — 4 
into Acquaintance. + ks C 
But the greateſt Bleffing "of" all, is ©" ; 
Knowledge of the 'Holy. Hine, wherein 
God has appointed his Servants in antient 
Times to write down the eoveries which 
he bas made of his Power-and' Juſtice, his' |} 
Providence and his Grace, that we who live 
near the end of Time may learn the way to 
Heaven and everlaſting Happineſs. 
Thus Letters give us a ſort of Immorta- 
" Hity in this World, and they are given us in 
the Word of God to end our en e 8 | 
In an eg" hs 


2p 


ds, 5 / 


Thoſe * * * tel this 
0 ſort of Knowledge, and deſpiſe the An „ 
Letters, need no heavier Curſe or Puniſu- 
ment than what they chuſe for themſelves, 
(vix.) To live and die in yr both of oy 
Things of God and Man. 

If the Terror of ſuch a Thou ght, will 
not awaken the Slothful to ſeek fo much 
acquaintance with their Mother-Tongue, as 

may render them capable of ſome of the 
Advantages here deſcribed ; I know not 
where -to find a Perſuaſive that ſhall work 
upon Souls, that are ſunk down ſo far into 


brutal Stupidity, and ſo as of a a re- 
ſonable Nature. 1 5 


6 "A Ab. x. "Of Letters and d lle, r 


= 11. 07 Letters changing their Nature, of 
- double Conſonants and Diphthongs. > Teh 


III. Of Conſonant changing their Sound. © "7 
Iv. Of Conſe ate loſe their 2 10 
V. of the ſever Sod JV Vowel. "i 12 y 
EVE Of fingle Vue. ling their dts 16 
VI. Of the Sound of Diphehongs. a 
VIII f ib. Sund of the Cunſanants i in foreign 


Worgs 4s. „ — n 5 21 


IX. of the Sound of Vowels in foreign Wards 24 
* dividing the Hllables in Heling. 26 
i. Of Compound and Derivative Words 30 
XII o/ D and Lem. 32 
| oo 1 . XIII of 


XIII. Of the ſeveral Points or Marks ofed in 


XVI. Obſervations concerning the Letter in 


XVII. of Great Letters, er C, 64 
5 XVIIL Obſwoatios concerning the Size, Fo 


| XIX. Ofervations in reading the Bible, „ 
XX. f Reading Verſe. 
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Lans aul Spiritual — in three Books. 

1. Collected from the Seriptures. 2. C 

rt on Divine Subjects. z. Prepar d for t 

| Supper. The Seventh Edition. 

II. Hera 3 Poems chiefly of the Lyric Kind. 

In Three Books: Sacred, 1. To Devotion and Pi- 

:&ty. 2. To Vertue, Honour, and Friendſhip. 

* To the 2 ory of the Dead. With the Au- 
Third Edition. 

2411 4 7 5 to Prayer: Or, a Free and Rational 


WE the Gift, Grace, and _ of Prayer; 


ein, plain Dire&ions how 7 Ch riſtian may 
Divine Songs, attem in eaſ Language 
for the Uſe of Children. * tion. 


9 . x 


of the New Teſtament, any 511 'd to th 
an State and Worſhip. The 
VI. Sermons on various e vines, 2; 3.The 


Inward Witneſs of Chriſtianity,.. 4. Fleſh and Spi-. 
it; Sin and Holineſs. 5. Drawing ni _ 
in Prayer. 6. Sins and Sorrows ſpread 


778. A Lovely Youth periſhing in Sin. 29,46. The ; : 


Hidden Life of a Chriſtian. x4. Nearnelſs to God 
tte Felicity of Creatures. 12. The Scale Fon | 
ſedneſs; or, Bleſſed Saints, Bleſſed Saviour ' 
Bleſſed Trinity. 13; 14. A 
Wherein many Things relating to Chriſtian Expert 

" ence, and the Future wy are ſet. in à fair, and 


Appearing isse Gal. 


eaſy Light. Together with a Sacred Hymy annexed 


to each Subject. 5 
VII. The Chriftian Doctrine of the Trinity: Oe -- 
Father, Son, and Spirit, Three Perſons and One 
God, Aﬀſerted and Proved; with their Divine 
Rights and Honours vindicated by plain Evidence 


of Scripture, without the Aid or Incumbrance of 


Human Schemes. Written Gy * Uſe of 
: _— Chriſtians. a N 


